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FOREWORD 


There are innumerable books on the general subject 
of hypnosis, but only a few on self-hypnosis. Here 
is a book which shows the increasing importance of the 
subject in our modern world. The average person who 
feels he has failed to show to the world his full poten- 
tialities of personality and success starts trotting from 
one therapist or counselor to another, endeavoring by 
unending series of interviews with them to attain the 


sought-for success. 


The fact is that “God helps those who help them- 
selves.” One of the finest ways to self improvement is 
through judicious use of self-hypnosis. All present day 
advertising and propaganda are based on the use of 
Suggestion which is the foundation stone of self-hypnosis. 
As the author explains, we think with the conscious 
part of the mind. He sets forth five cogent reasons 
for his belief that each of us does have a subconscious 
area somewhere within us, and that as we motivate 
our actions therefrom, we begin to achieve. 


Along with a brief explanation of dreams, concrete 
examples are given of subconscious motivation to illus- 
trate the relationships and the tie-ins between that area 
and the conscious mind. Ten beneficial steps are care- 
fully explained and by following these, the reader can 
help himself through self-analysis. 
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Various schools of psychotherapy are discussed and 
six specific cases ranging from mild to extremely serious 
emotional upsets are specifically described. ‘There is’ 


a great need for psychotherapy and this book seeks to 
meet that need. 


“What is hypnosis?” is a question frequently asked. 
Its wide range of startling phenomena is set forth herein 
and analyzed in such a way as to permit the author to 
state his theory of hypnotism which is novel and yet 
sensible. He also gives a helpful explanation of how 
we learn new habits. The actual techniques of self- 
hypnosis are fully explained. When properly used, these 
can open up a new way of life for any ambitious, per- 
sistent individual. 


Jean Bordeaux, Ph.D. 
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PREFACE 


Trona Henry Huxley, renowned British biologist 
and writer, in speaking of the nature of man remarked 
brilliantly that, “The rung of a ladder was never meant 
to rest upon, but only to hold a man’s foot long enough 
to enable him to put the other somewhat higher.” That 
statement illustrated the nature of man more simply and 
clearly than many a volume I have read on the subject 
of man’s purposes and his destiny. 


Man, that strange, wonderful creature; made in the 
image of God; endowed with both mind and a soul; 
“The paragon of animals,” in the words of Shakespeare; 
this restless searcher after truths; undaunted climber of 
mountains ; this human creature that plumbs the myster- 
ies of the seas and brings up its precious treasures for use 
and scientific investigation; this man who has created 
and destroyed mighty civilizations in the past and who 
has in recent years found the secret of the atom; this 
man who seems capable of knowing and achieving all 
things on this planet has yet been unable to achieve the 
most important insight of all — adequate knowledge of 
himself. 


This volume is concerned with man and his relation- 
ship to the society in which he lives. It is not the purpose 
of this book to make the insight seem simple and easy 
to come by. That would be a deception, since man is 
actually a complex and subtle being composed of both 
a biological and social nature which both come into play 
in his every day life. 


Thomas Huxley’s “man on the ladder” mentioned 
previously is a restless climber and searcher, indeed, but 
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wouldn’t man be much better off if he learned more 
about his own essential nature first before devoting -so 
much time and energy to uncovering the mysteries of 
the universe? These are exciting and important, of 
course, but certainly not more so than man’s knowledge 
of himself, his resources and his development. 


To this end, I have written this book titled, “Self-Hyp- 
nosis, Its Theory, Technique and Application.” It is one 
that will require careful reading and study. It is written 
primarily for the advanced student of hypnosis with the 
hope that it will lead him to still greater heights in his 
personal development. It is hoped that the book will also 
serve as a stepping-stone in awakening a keen interest 
in many related subjects. 


Ever since Plato divided the faculties of the human 
mind into feeling, willing and thinking — a profoundly 
influential theory — psychologists have tended to ex- 
plain all thoughts and actions along these lines. 


To feeling — so they have said — corresponds our 
faculty of sympathy. To willing, they liken imitation; 
and to thinking, suggestion. 


These have been called “The Big Three” in the history 
of social psychology, of which “suggestion is the most 
important.” * 


But even though it be true that suggestion, more than 
any other “simple and sovereign theory,” has been pre- 
ferred by technical thinkers as an explanation of basic 


*Ref.: “Handbook Of Social Psychology,” p. 24 in the lead article, “The 


Historical Background Of Modern Social Psychology,” 1954, by Professor 
Gordon W. Allport, Harvard University. 
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human actions, how can we here and now grasp its im- 
portance? 


It is the purpose of this book to convince the reader 
that suggestion is of vital importance for him. Also, 
everything in the following pages will have a direct bear- 
ing on his personal happiness. Furthermore, by revealing 
many of the techniques of self-hypnosis, we are going to 
open the road that leads, through suggestion, to the self- 
realization, success and personal satisfaction, that the 
reader wants. This is why he is reading this book, which 
we have tried to load with dynamite for him. With it, 
if he will be patient, we shall try to sweep away restrain- 
ing obstacles (negative ideas) from his path. 


And, to continue our figure of speech, we can do two 
more things. lirst, we can furnish “field glasses” which 
will.show him something of what he may make of him- 
self. It will be “the city on the hill” that he sees shining 
far above him — but not too far above. And second, we 
shall set down, in plain words, techniques for self-reali- 
zation — for the using, through self-hypnosis, of the 
exciting, world-important power of suggestion. 


Melvin Powers 


8721 Sunset Blvd., 


Los Angeles 46, 
California. 
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CHAPTER I 
Suggestion and Its Application 


In this chapter we want to do three things. First it is 
important that we grasp the essential meaning of the 
term suggestion. Second, we wish to see how it reveals 
itself in all the phenomena of society. Third, in order to 
use it ourselves, we must know how it has already been 
used, in history and in the writings of great social think- 
ers. Unless we have this background, we shall not be 
able to apply, for our own benefit, the force in question. 


Suggestion is defined as “1. the inducing, or the at- 
tempt at inducing of an idea, belief, decision, action, etc., 
by one individual in another through stimulation, 
whether verbal or otherwise, but exclusive of argument; 
2. the stimulus, usually verbal in nature, by which one 
individual seeks to arouse action in another by circum- 
venting the critical, integrative functions.” (Dictionary 
Of Psychology Howard C. Warren, ed., p. 267). 


The above phrase “exclusive of argument” shows us 
that suggestion lies in an uncritical acceptance of beliefs. 
These do not always come from others. They can, and 
-often are, given to a person by himself! 


Also, they are “self-given” in at least two different 
ways. The suggestions may flow either from the con- 
scious self to the subconscious self . . . or it may be a 
suggestion arising from the subconsciousness . . . and 
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dictating to the consciousness. Clearly the task of ex- 
plaining the phenomena of suggestion and hypnosis is 
going to be a doubly difficult one. 

The thoughtful reader may well be wondering what 
the value of suggestion is, since it is defined as uncritical 
acceptance of beliefs. The answer to this is an eye- 
opener, for it tends to make us all social-minded at’once. 
It is, that each of us, as an individual, has neither the 
time, the opportunity nor the ability to test all things. 
And, therefore, we must accept almost all of them as 
untested, that is, through faith and the rapid medium of 
suggestion. Otherwise, we would not be able to use what 
civilization has already forged out for us. We can’t rea- 
son out and prove every statement before we believe it, 
otherwise we would never find time to grow civilized at 


all. 


To grasp what suggestion is, means that we realize 
what an overwhelming proportion of our experience it 
accounts for. What could be more important, therefore, 
than to begin to understand this faculty for itself? 


And so we come to our second point: how does sug- 
gestion reveal itself? That is, in how many facets of 
social living can we see suggestion working powerfully, 


on billions of people, year after year, for better or for 
worse? 


Here again, from another angle, we see its staggering 
extent. Since most belief has come to us via suggestion, 


we see that faith, religious or otherwise, was born of 
suggestion. 
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SUGGESTION AND ITS APPLICATION 


Propaganda .. . “organized publicity used as a means 
of influencing attitudes” . . . is suggestion, seen in a hun- 
dred different modern fields including all of advertising 
and much of business and politics, from the tinkle of the 
“Good Humor Man’s” chimes to the deadly-earnest of 
the “cold war.” 


Organizations, especially the.thousands of different 
spontaneous kinds which flourish in a democracy, from 
Girl Scouts through fraternal orders, etc. to huge trade 
associations and unions, all stand for something. They 
must not only keep their own memberships so/d on the 
various things they stand for, but, if they want new 
members and a favorable public opinion, they must, 
through suggestion, sell the public on their merits. 


Art in all its forms depends clearly on the artist getting 
through to the public whatever feelings, impressions or 
messages he wants to convey. An art form such as paint- 
ing on canvas or a novel is simply a favorite mode of sug- 
gestion chosen by the artist to influence a public. 


We may instance this — and deepen our appreciation 
of suggestion as a techique of communication between 
minds — by music therapy. This rapidly growing field, 
to which young pioneers like Earl W. Brabandt, Jr. are 
devoting their lives, is based on subtlety of suggestion, 
especially when it is musical. Let us see how suggestion 
is subtle, so that we can appreciate its power. Both speech 
and music are apprehended by us through the sense of 
hearing: and both can influence also our centers for 
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emotional feeling, notably the thalamus and hypothala- 
mus. But speech can be ignored, not heard or attended 
to, with relative ease by a patient who is mentally dis- 
turbed or partially unconscious; whereas music “steals 
into our senses, ere we are aware.” It influences our emo- 
tions and — whether we are willing to think about 
things or not — changes our moods. In the use of music 
therapy, therefore, the strategy is to key the music at 
first to the original mood of the patient, then to change 
the type of music in the direction desired. And SO, a 
person who ‘cannot even be “reached” verbally, can be 
won back to health musically. 


Also, in observing the truly awe-inspiring significance 
of suggestion in human affairs, we must admit that both 
temperament and character are largely matters of sug- 
gestion. Here, the suggestion tends to be inherited and/or 
constant. For example, an active or a cheerful tempera- 
ment represents underlying motor tendencies to act or 
to feel in certain ways: and a person’s character consists 
of ingrained attitudes and beliefs which tend to stay with 
him through thick and thin. Much of the entire person- 
ality consists of these perennial streams of suggestion 
which proceed through one for better or for worse. 


That these streams of suggestion can be changed to our 
betterment is the great insight of today. 

But what about ational character and temperament? 
Surely this is not a matter of suggestion too! Surely this 
has no connection with man’s will, being but stubborn 
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facts of nature. There is no space to go into this fascina- 
ting field, but modern anthropologists tell us (as David 
Hume did long ago in his brilliant essay on “National 
Character”), that the latter is rather an effect of the “cul- 
tural climate” than of heredity. We must all have noticed 
that individuals of different racial strains, brought here 
at a tender age and raised in our culture, are surprisingly 
American in actions and outlook. All around them, as 
they grew up, suggestion played its powerful part; and 
they absorbed mannerisms, beliefs and practices as a 
sponge does water. 


For example, sisu, defined as “indomitable, high- 
hearted courage that carries one beyond natural capaci- 
ty,” and other qualities such as “deep feeling for nature 
and art,” is said to be the Finnish national character. An 
article in the June, 1955 Readers Digest says the sisu 
qualities exist in every Finn, as the building blocks of 
basic character. These are all in their culture, taught to 
the growing child over his formative years by nothing but 
suggestion, “exclusive of argument.” And there are 
scores of similar studies dealing with other sets of na- 
tional characteristics. 


While noting now the vast fields over which the power 
of suggestion extends, we must recall that its power over 
the person and his personal power over it are really our 
subjects. And that, just as poor reactions such as failure, 
frustration and unhappiness are all too often due to un- 
fortunate self-suggestions, so, just as truly, are outstand- 
ing success and vibrant happiness due to the correct, 
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scientific, and well-informed suggestions such as you 
will find in this book. 


But first we must answer the third question set for 
ourselves in this chapter. Namely, what has been the 
fate, so far in man’s thought, of this great concept of 
suggestion? It was identified in 1866 by the French 
scientist Liebeault with hypnotism: mild suggestibility 
meant a very light hypnotic mood. 


Bernheim, head of the Nancy school of psychiatry, 
stated, in basic agreement, in 1884, that suggestion is 
a natural and normal “ideo-motor” process, which can 
result in hypnotism, By ideo-motor he meant that a 
firmly planted idea of movement can result in the actual 
movement which is its object. 


But the “villain” in the piece now appeared. He was 
Jean Martin Charcot, head of the Salpetriere school of 
psychiatry in Paris, who maintained, using melodrama- 
tic demonstrations, that only the hysteroid type of per- 
sonality could be hypnotized. 


This is definitely not so, and has been disproved thou- 
sands of times by now. But though two of Charcot’s stu- 
dents, Pierre Janet and Boris Sidis, toned their master’s 
position down greatly, a book was written by another 
of Charcot’s disciples which distorted the entire subject 
of suggestion. 


This was Gustave Le Bon’s “The Crowd,” (1895), 
perhaps the most influential book on social psychology 
ever written, despite its falsifications. Le Bon, with the 
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murderous mobs of the French Revolution in mind, said 
that the leading characteristic of “crowds” was a sug- 
gestibility in which normal intelligence is overshadowed 
by animal instincts. Thus a crowd always has a collective 
mind inferior to the individual minds in it. And though 
many of his observations on the lynch type of mob were 
shrewd and true, “His treatment was dogmatic and 
biased and was colored by an aristocratic fear of a new 
era of crowds and an age of socialism.” (Social Psychol- 
ogy,” by S. Stansfeld Sargent, p. 11). 


Stevenson’s “Strange Case Of Dr. Jekyll And Mr. 
Hyde” (1886) seemed to confirm the general impression 
that there is a relatively “animal” side to each of us 
which is highly amenable to irrational suggestion, but 
which is unfortunately a trouble-maker. 


Social scientists pounced on this doctrine of the dual 
nature of man, one side of which could be dissociated 
and bestialized. For it gave them a theory to explain the 
worst forms of crowd phenomena, such as mass hysteria, 
irrational crazes and booms, social leadership by dema- 
gogues and charlatans who arouse the worst in us, etc. 


Another pupil of Charcot’s, namely Morton Prince, 
renamed his “Journal Of Abnormal Psychology” the 
“Journal Of Abnormal And Social Psychology,” thus 
assuming, as is done to this day, that social suggestion 
is a blood relative of social abnormality. 


Many writers have followed this original trend, either 
holding, with Charcot that suggestion is the royal road 
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to personality disintegration, or that it can be relied on, 
as a social force, to arouse the worst in human nature. 


What is the truth about suggestion and its possible 
end-product, hypnosis? All are agreed that suggestion 
is a tremendous force. What then is its actual nature? 


The truth about this force is that, like thousands of 
other instrumentalities whether material or mental, it is 
in itself neither good nor bad. Everything depends on 
how it is used. The power of suggestibility in man is an 
- accomplished actor which can star in the highest roles if 
given the chance. This is what we are asking the reader 
to do, and will show him how. 


The unfortunate Charcotian emphasis on. suggestion 
and hypnotism has thus had a double influence, namely 
on clinical psychology and on social psychology. In the 
former case, viewing the individual alone, organic evolu- 
tion has taught us that a person represents a complicated 
unit of some five different brain units, rather than one: 
and that suggestion can, and usually does, help him to 
keep these units associated and working smoothly to- 
gether, rather than to dissociate them and rob the brain- 
owner of his psychic strength. 


As for the social situation, it is not suggestion as such 
that causes riots, mob scenes, wars, etc., but surplus ener- 
gy, which spills over from time to time and causes events 
which most people deplore. The forces of right conduct 
are suggested to us as truly as ever its opposite was, and 
more successfully as time goes on. In other words, mass 
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SUGGESTION AND ITS APPLICATION 


sentiments can be good ones, and what each of us owes 
to education and to the culture which has given us all 
we have by way of civilization and knowledge, is greater 
than he can ever pay. 


We have seen that suggestion is a powerful force — 
perhaps the strongest of all social influences — which 
got off to a bad start historically, by being associated in 
men’s minds with destructiveness and irrationality. This 
naturally has made it very difficult for people to use the 
force rightly. First they must recognize it for what it is, 
then they must know the basic ideas and the techniques 
needed to build with it. 


To this end we should see how the mind operates, in 
its two widely recognized phases of conscious and sub- 
conscious. We must realize how suggestion operates 
throughout this life of the mind. Let us turn first to the 
former phase. 


$.H.—2 [ 17 ] 
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CHAPTER II 


The Conscious Mind 


This is one of the most difficult of all subjects to ana- 
lyze, and for two reasons. First, the contents of the con- 
scious mind are certainly part of the problem of analysis; 
yet since these include what life itself means to us, we 
must apparently analyze everything of which we can be 
aware. What an order! 


Second, consciousness itself (not its contents) is a 
kind of lightning-like activity, highly volatile, rapidly 
changing, elusive in the extreme. And we must realize 
that to some extent the task of analysis is impossible, 
since it is with consciousness that we must study con- 
sciousness. That is, consciousness is itself a presupposi- 
tion about any thinking we do about it. Have you ever 
seen a dog chase his tail, and catch it? But we shall try: 
— for the subject is of vital importance to us. 


Fortunately, William James’ famous description of 
“The Stream Of Thought” can help us. (ch. 9 in his 
“Principles Of Psychology”). We shall quote his five 
points directly. He says: 


“1. Every thought tends to be part of a personal con- 
sciousness. 


“2. Within each personal consciousness, thought is al- 
ways changing. 
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“3. Within each personal consciousness, thought is 
sensibly continuous. 


“4. It always appears to deal with objects independent 
of itself. 


“5. It is interested in some parts of these objects to 
the exclusion of others, and welcomes or rejects 
— chooses from among them, in a word — all 
the while.” 


And now to comment briefly on each of these points: 


1. This means simply that your thoughts and feelings 
come to you as belonging peculiarly and uniquely to 
you; mine to me, etc. They are special for each person. 
It is true that sometimes thoughts can just be, apparent- 
ly, as when a person is ill or mentally subnormal, lacks 
his usual self-integration, and doesn’t realize that he is 
having the thought. But these times are rare: even when 
one “comes to” in a hospital, after a lapse of conscious- 
ness, the stock question is “Where am I[?”, not “Who am 
I?”. Thoughts tend to be personal; a person knows his 
thoughts are his. 


2. Mental processes are like quicksilver; they elude 
us even as we try, for purposes of analysis, to grasp them. 
Heraclitus, an early Greek philosopher, said that you 
can’t step into the same river twice because, the second 
time you do, it isn’t the same river. It is also just as true 
that you aren’t the same you, on any second occasion. 


Let us take but one example of these rapid changes 
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in us. The red cells in our blood-stream live from ten to 
thirty days. One-tenth to one-thirtieth of them are thus 
destroyed daily, and replacements must be created by 
bodily processes. “This would mean, on the basis of a 
ten-day age limit, the destruction and formation of 21,- 
000,000,000 (twenty-one billion) cells per minute.” 
(“The Human Body And How It Works,” p. 23, by Dr. 
Elbert Tokay, Permabooks, 1949). 


Each of us is not a concrete substance but a pattern 
that continues in operation over the years! What is the 
best pattern for each of us; and how can we realize, 
strengthen and retain this best pattern? That is the ques- 
tion this book wants to help solve. 


3. This point means that our minds tend to fill in, 
as long as we are alive and healthy, the time-gaps that 
exist between our various trains of thought. Sleep con- 
tributes most of these time-gaps, but as James savs; 
“When Paul and Peter wake up in the same bed, and 
recognize that they have been asleep, each one of them 
mentally reaches back and makes connection with but 
one of the two streams of thought which were broken by 
sleeping hours; — so Peter’s present instantly finds out 
Peter’s past, and never by mistake knits itself on to that 
of Paul.” (ibid., p. 238). 


Also, these hookings-on of a person’s past mental life 
with that of his present life are never too abrupt. Our 
various stages of thinking and feelings, of moods and 
ideas, tend to flow smoothly into one another. We have 
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a certain definite sense of continuity, even after “a good 
night’s sleep,” — or perhaps because of it. 


This “wonderful stream of our consciousness” does 
indeed, however, have a different pace to its parts. “Like 
a bird’s life, it seems to be made of an alternation of 
flights and perchings.” (ibid., p. 243). James means 
that some parts of our mental life, the “perchings,” are 
more definite than other parts (vague tendencies, “un- 
named states,” etc.). 


4. Always, so long as we are in a state of “normal” 
mental health, we feel strongly that we are in a real 
world, and that the objects of our environment are in- 
dependent of us. Anyone who thinks differently may be 
seriously bumped! One of the things the baby must learn 
is precisely this fact, that he is in a real world, and must 
be careful how he moves around in it. 


In a larger sense, part of our problem is to realize what 
things are the most real, in the sense of being the most 
worthwhile. 


5. And this brings us to James’ last point, that the 
mind realizes relative worth by choosing certain objects 
and modes of action, and rejecting others. This causes 
the formation of habits, which is highly advisable when 
done through the use of judgment, right suggestion, and 
will power. One of the most important aspects of our 
conscious selves is the dynamic, effortful, striving part 
of us. We can change our natures: we are going to be 
striving for various things all our lives — even “peace 
and quiet” are objects of desire. We want therefore to 
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be sure we are expending our will power and energy to- 
ward the most valuable goals possible. 


There are at least three other general characteristics 
of consciousness. 


1. It has a structural relationship to the flow of time 
— that is, to the past,-the present, and the future. To 
the past correspond our memories, to the present our 
perceptions (as of colors, moving shapes, etc.), and to 
the future our purposes. 


2. Consciousness has different levels. Many great psy- 
chologists have noticed that consciousness is not a 
simple, one-level affair, but seems to come to us, as it 
were, in various depths. Indeed, the three recent leaders 
in this field, Sigmund Freud (1856-1939), Alfred Adler 
(1870-1937), Carl G. Jung (1875- ) — and their 
disciples — are known as “depth psychologists.” 


To put it as briefly as possible, they have stressed these 
interesting facts about consciousness: a. its processes 
are the outcome of unsuspected forces, and so are never 
just superficial and accidental. b. these forces are fre- 
quently if not usually unconscious, a point upon which 
we shall dwell in the next chapter; c. the history of the 
childhood development of the individual should be 
known, in order to understand these forces and the re- 
sultant processes — this being of course the usual meth- 
od of “psychoanalysis;” d. the levels may be three in 
number, the “conscious,” the “preconscious” and the 
“unconscious.” (There is another triple division in depth 
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psychology, any one individual being regarded as a more 
or less successful synthesis of his “id,” his “ego” and his 
“super-ego.”’) 


We may well suspect from this that the human person- 
ality does indeed have great “depth,” or various depths. 
Hypnotism confirms this. The extent to which a person 
can work benefically with the various depths of his own 
personality, is the subject of this book. 


The recognition of levels in consciousness is by no 
means limited to exponents of psychoanalysis. K. West- 
phal wrote about it in 1911, F. Seifert in 1917, and many 
others. A great European psychiatrist says, “The multi- 
tude of half-conscious actions cannot be over-estimated. 
A spark lights up in the peripheral visual field, (e.g.), 
and is received on a low level of intelligence; the eyes 
turn toward it, but since the spark is not worth sustained 
attention if they turn back to the object previously fix- 
ated — and this repeats itself thousands of times daily. 
— All these are will-actions of a low level of conscious- 
ness.” (from “Medical Psychology,” p. 105, by Paul 
Schilder, International Universities Press, 1953). 


3. Consciousness is at any time, and therefore at all 
times, a structuralized field which shows continually 
changing degrees of clarity within its parts. William 
James has much to say, it is true, about our vague 
“fringe of consciousness” as against its clearer focal - 
center. But to understand “the conscious mind” we need 
to appreciate further how complicated even this one 
point of clarity is. ; 
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There are, a. physical, b. physiological, and c. in- 
tellectual considerations here. 


a. The physical conditions of the field of conscious- 
ness, and the clarity of its content, refer to the fact that 
externally originating stimuli (outside influences like 
light waves, temperature conditions, etc.) must at least 
be available, and must at least be strong enough, near 
enough, etc., to make us notice them. For example, the 
human animal won’t perceive a red color unless light 
waves from that frequency band actually strike his optic 
apparatus. 


b. The physiological conditions of the field of con- 
sciousness refer to the fact that our receiving apparatus 
for impressions — our eyes, ears, taste buds, etc., must 
be both specific and sensitive. Specific simply means that 
each sense organ must be of a definite enough nature 
to give us a clear-cut, recognizable impression. Thus a 
color, a taste, etc., must not be so unclear that it can- 
not form its own quality and become a definite part of 
our consciousness. Sensitive means that the sense organ 
itself must be in good enough working shape to convey 
the stimulus to the mind, for interpretation. 


Not all of these stimuli have to come from outside of 
our bodies, otherwise we could not know what the con- 
ditions and states of affairs were within ourselves. We 
have hunger pangs, muscular sensations, etc. These are 


all messages to our minds from the various parts of our 


own bodies. 


c. The more purely intellectual conditions of the field 
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of consciousness include attention and set or attitude. 
Attention refers to the fact that we usually turn to cer- 
tain features in our field of consciousness, in order to 
see them more clearly, or concentrate on them. These 
features then occupy the center of our attention. For ex- 
ample, in seeing, we usually look directly at the object 
most interesting to us, which then, anatomically, oc- 
cupies the very center of the visual field in each eye, a 
place of clearest vision on each retina called the fovea. 


As regards sez, or the more general term attitude, this 
means that we can not only arrange our entire bodies 
and minds, as it were, in anticipation of a certain experi- 
ence, so that we can give it our best and fullest attention 
when it happens to us; but also means that what we 
tend to set ourselves for, and to notice, is dependent in 
surprising degree upon what our past experience has 
trained us to notice and to think of as valuable. 


The thoughtful reader will see that, so far, we have 
mentioned only a few of the general characteristics of 
consciousness. Two further questions must now be ask- 
ed: namely, what are the actual contents of conscious- 
ness; and what are the mechanisms which make con- 
sciousness possible? 


But first, let us clear up one important matter — the 
relationship between consciousness and mind. The writ- 
er’s suggestion is to conceive mind in one or both of the 
the following ways: — 


1. By a person’s “mind” is meant simply the sum- 
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total of all his states of consciousness and experi- 
ences from the beginning of his conscious life to the 
end of it. If his conscious life began before he was 
actually born — as it probably did — include this 
in the definition. If it continues after his physical 
death, in some way as yet unknown to us, include 
it. A person’s mind is then the entire series of all 
his states of consciousness. Is this not a simple and 
sensible way to view the matter? 


. By a person’s mind we may also mean whatever it 
is which makes it immediately possible for him to — 
have any states of consciousness or any experiences 
whatever. It conditions and stands in back of his 
consciousness, so to speak. Certainly he seems to 
need his body for this purpose; and we shall say 
more about this in discussing mechanisms. 


Now at last we reach our second major question on 


the conscious mind; as to what its contents are. Here 
psychologists are not in agreement: they simply do not 
concur as to the various types of entities which we find 
when we “introspect” or examine our own “stream of 
consciousness” to see what is going on. 


Edward B. Titchener (1867-1927) following the lead 


of the great German “structural” psychologist Wilhelm 
Wundt (1832-1920), maintained that all our thought- 
products are various combinations of three basic build- 
ing-blocks — sensations, images and feelings. 


Other schools have denied that this “elementism” or 
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“content psychology” makes any sense. The behaviorists, 
for example, say the idea of consciousness itself is mean- 
ingless. It gives us, they point out, no help in animal . 
psychology, and in the most of child and abnormal psy- 
chology, because reports from the “consciousnesses” of 
these subjects, via language, is not forthcoming. It is as 
if they had no consciousness, only their actions to speak 
for them. So why not go along on that basis with every- 
body, say the behaviorists. 


“Act” psychologists such as Brentano, Stumpf, Kulpe 
and others have also denied that mind can be understood 
in terms of certain basic elements which it combines and 
recombines. Their school has developed into the belief 
in “imageless thought.” There are thoughts and acts, 
they feel, which cannot be resolved into simple compon- 
ents such as sensations, images and feelings. 


Another school, that of the “Gestalt” psychologists 
goes still further and holds that every mental event and 
act causes, through creative synthesis, a new and unique 
quality to emerge. They feel that to try to analyze mind 
into any simple elements destroys its very character. 


Thus we see that the conscious mind takes a great 
deal of understanding! It is tempting to dwell longer 
upon this matter of the actual contents of mind. But we 
must go on to our last topic in this chapter, one closer to 
our interests, namely the mechanisms which make con- 
sciousness possible. 


Here we must note at first a tremendously complicat- 
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ed problem — the true relation between the “mind” and 
the “body.” These seem separate, and, the brain being 
part of the body, it seems as though therefore a person’s 
mind and his brain are two distinct entities. We can say, 
for example, with truth that the two hemispheres of a 
man’s brain weigh 1200 grams. Would we be willing to 
say his mind weighs 1200 grams? 


Probably not. “Mind” and “brain” each stand for 
distinct groups of observations. But “there are discover- 
able regularities, or laws, within each group. There are 
laws of association, of memory; and there is the struc- 
ture of the mind as revealed by factorial studies. There 
are, in the other field, laws of neurophysiology, and the 
regular anatomical structure of the brain repeated in 
each member of a species. 


“Tt is with recent endeavors to unite the two disci- 
plines of psychology and neurology that this book is 
chiefly concerned.” (“The Science Of Mind And Brain,” 
p. 9, by J. S. Wilkie, pub. by Hutchinson’s University 
Library, London, 1953). The above quotation was given 
to indicate that this “mind vs. brain” problem is widely 
recognized. 


But the moment we conclude that a man’s mind and 
his brain are two different things, we are plagued with 
the question as to what the relationship is between them 
— and between a mind and its entire body. 


There are five main views: 1. that only the body is 
of basic reality, the mind being a kind of shadow, off- 
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shoot or by-product of the body (materialism) ; 2. that, 
contrariwise, only mental things are real, and that physi- 
cal things such as bodies are themselves but appearances 
to minds (idealisms, such as Christian Science) ; 3. that 
both mind and body are equally real, but that mental 
events and bodily events run along on parallel lines, 
like two train-tracks that never meet nor influence one 
another in the slightest (parallelism) ; 4. that both mind 
and body are equally real, but that they interact, some- 
times the mind causing its body to act, and sometimes 
the body causing a mental event in the mind connected 
with it (interactionism, the view of “common sense”) ; 
5. that mind and body are themselves each merely as- 
pects of a third and underlying reality. 


The reader will find it reasonable to suppose that, if 
only we could discover the true relation between a per- 
son’s mind and his body (including his brain), we could 
better appreciate what the conscious mind is. But the 
“mind-body problem” has never been solved, although 
most writers on psychiatry, psychology, etc., take sides 
in the matter. 


There are several ways of trying to get further into 
the problem of consciousness. 


The “central theory,” e.g., holds that thinking does go 
on in a real entity called the mind. A stimulus (e.g., a 
sound wave) arouses in a receptor (e.g., an ear) a ner- 
vous impulse which is transmitted to the cerebral cortex 
(outer covering or “gray matter” of the brain). Here the 
stimulus is transformed somehow into a thought, or bit 
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of consciousness. We really do have a “mind,” in other 
words, and the brain is its proper organ. 


The “central-peripheral” or “motor theory,” on the 
other hand, claims there is no such thing as a separate 
entity called the mind. This, a mind, is only a body in 
action. What we call “thinking,” some say, is only “sub- 
vocal speech.” Thinking is merely “talking to oneself.” 


Which view is right; and how much of the mind is 
simply the body in action? 


If there were a clear-cut, symmetrical, point-for-point 
relationship between a person’s mental events and his 
bodily events, knowledge of the conscious mind could be 
forthcoming. But the complications are staggering. 


For example, some areas of the body are so equipped 
that they can carry various sensory messages (of pain, 
pressure, cold, etc.) to the brain; other areas are not. 


Nerves from some parts of the body switch over from 
one side to the other (left to right, or right to left) when 
ascending from the body-part to the brain, and when de- 
scending from the brain to the body-part; other nerves 
do not switch over. The first kind are called contra-lat- 
eral, the second ipsilateral. Thus (to illustrate one con- 
tralateral case) if I get a sensation from my right hand, 
or if I decide to move my right hand, it is the left side of 
my brain that, as the case may be, either receives the sen- 
sation from the right hand, or gives the order for the right 
hand to move. 
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So-called “midline” activities, such as talking, have 
still a third arrangement. “The vocal cords, the tongue 
and the lips are bilateral (midline) organs, which are 
not used in halves but rather all at once. Both sides of 
them work at once. Also in listening to sounds or in look- 
ing at objects we use both ears or both eyes as the case 
may be. Here the ‘cross-over’ rule will not work. In all 
these cases the interesting question is whether we use 
both sides of our brain or only one.” (Physiological Psy- 
chology,” by Morgan & Stellar, p. 505, Mc-Graw-Hill 
pub., 1950). 


We have been talking about the usual situation with 
animals (including the human), wherein sensations go 
to the brain (usually the cortex) where they somehow 
get “into” the mind and are interpreted; and wherein 
orders or willed actions go from this same cortex (though 
from other areas of it) down to the muscles, organs, etc. 
of the body, where these orders are transformed into 
motor activities. 


There is a further complication here, however, in that 
this entire situation tends to be represented upside down. 
E.g., the brain area from which an order must go to 
move, say, the right foot, is at the very top of the motor 
section of the (left hemisphere of the) cerebrum, instead 
of at its lower end, as we would expect. 


How the brain works has been the lifelong study of 
many great scientists; yet very much more remains to 
be discovered than ever has been. The specific work of 
some of the parts of the brain (localized functions) is 
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known; of others, unknown. Some parts of the brain can 
take over (in time of accident, e.g.) the work of other 
parts; but the other parts can do only their own type of 
work. 


The association areas of the brain are tremendously 
complex and but slightly understood. Consider, e.g., 
what occurs in your brain when someone says to you, 
“Write this address down.” 


Your auditory mechanism must receive and change 
those sound waves into nervous impulses and transmit 
them to a special part of the temporal lobe of your brain, 
which somehow translates the impulses into the ideas 
they mean. Thus there must be nerve connections be- 
tween this auditory terminal in your brain and your 
word-association area. 


Then the correct nerve-fibres in your brain must be 
activated between this area and the motor area which 
sends orders down into your arm so it can write. 


And there must be the correct associations between 
this motor area and another association area which will 
make sure that your arm muscles write the correct words 
and no others. 


Then your eyes must be able to make another part 
of your brain (visual association area — Brodmann’s 
“area 18”) check what you are writing, so that another 
part can, if necessary, correct mistakes. 


And finally, if you say “Thanks” for that address, 
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you must issue certain orders to your voice-box muscles 
— the results of which will, again, be conveyed to your 
ears and heard by that special part of the temporal lobe 
of your brain. And so on, as long as life endures. 


This ability to bind together various sensations, acts 
and ideas into meaningful wholes is called eugnosia, 
and “appears to be a function of association-cortex. 
Those parts of the cortex adjacent to the primary re- 
ceptive areas receive fibres from these areas and in turn 
are connected with each other and with the rest of the 
cerebral cortex.” (“Fundamentals Of Neurology,” p. 
313, by Dr. Ernest Gardner, pub. by W. B. Saunders Co., 
1952). 


When things go wrong with these eugnotic functions 
(that we all take for granted) we have such disorders as 
“alexia” (inability to understand printed language — 
though the eye still sees as well as ever; “astereognosis” 
(inability to recognize objects by touch), etc., etc. An 
excellent book covering this subject is “Aphasia Thera- 
peutics” by Longerich and Bordeaux published by The 
Macmillan Co. 1954. 


We have gone a little into the complexities of “the con- 
scious mind” because there is a moral to it. We see that 
_ mental life is a multi-dimensional manifold of great 
intricacy, about which, relatively speaking, very little is 
known. 


Yet the mind, and the brain which seems to underlie 
It, are fascinating awe-inspiring actualities. And we 
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are only on the threshold of what they can do for us. 
That is the moral of this chapter. We have only just be- 
gun to think, and to use our mental powers. Let us then 
keep these wondrous minds of ours open, as we delve fur- 
ther into the subject’s mysteries. The author, through 
the patient years of studying hypnosis and self-hypnosis, 
has translated some of these potentialities into actuali- 
ties; and wants the reader to know what he his discov- 
ered. 


In developing our next topic, we shall begin to realize 
the riches that lie in this vast sub-continent, “the sub- 
conscious.” Our task is to mine these riches, bring them 
to the surface, and use them for fuller living. 
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CHAPTER III 
The Subconscious Mind 


Bis “subconscious mind” is regarded by some persons 
as a fanciful entity dreamed up by over-imaginative psy- 
chologists, and incapable of “common sense” verifica- 
tion. Consequently it shall be our aim, first, to show that 
there is a place for the subconscious in any reasonable 
view of human experience. (We mean “place” in a meta- 
phorical sense, of course: perhaps “room” would be a 
better word.) 


Indeed, there are several places. This is the first point 
we may agree on. After that, there is considerable leeway 
as to just which and how many of these places, areas or 
parts of experience constitute the subconscious. But the 
function itself must certainly be included in any com- 
prehensive view of human nature. 


There are five basic reasons for believing in the 
existence of the subconscious mind — and for being 
sure each of us has one. These reasons, in our own term- 
inology, and drawn together by our own considerations 
of the subject, will be referred to as the a priori, the neu- 
rological, the recording (or argument from memories), 


the argument from unusual states, and, finally, uncon- 


scious motivation. 


1. The a priori argument. “A priori” is Latin for “in 
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advance of,” and refers to the fact that sometimes one 
can know certain truths in advance of actual happenings, 
E.g., “you can’t make an omelet without breaking eggs.” 
The egg-breaking would be an a priori truth as regards 
omelet-making. 


Now consciousness in itself is a process that is the 
result of other processes. Anything that passes the thres- 
hold into consciousness must belong, by definition, to 
this result. But the result will have to have a cause (all 
results must have causes) which, like itself, may be very 
complicated, but which, unlike itself (by definition) will 
not be conscious. This necessary cause of a conscious re- 
sult is simply what we mean by the subconscious. It has 
to exist, as one can see by analyzing the situation. 


When we learn that great psychologists like Wilhelm 
Wundt have described in careful and convincing detail 
how a “psychical compound” passes the psychological 
threshold and goes on into the “field of consciousness” 
to whatever position of clarity it is destined to occupy 
momentarily in our conscious life, then moves to the 
fringe of consciousness, and drops out, as it were, into 
the limbo of possible memory, we find it easier to en- 
visage the role of the subconscious. 


When we read that Paul Schilder, mentioned earlier, 
reminds us in his book that all recalled mental objects, 
e.g., the remembered sight of a distant house, or a 
musical theme, must have preparatory work done on 
them by our physiological and hidden mental processes— 
which he lumps together and calls the “object function” 
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— we realize that this work must be “an entirely extra- 
conscious mechanism.” 


- But last, even zm our field of consciousness at any one 
time, we apply the well-known psychological activity 
called attention. This, as we all know, is like nothing so 
much as a searchlight or spotlight, around the fringe of 
which all the other parts of our field of consciousness 
tend to fade off into the unattended-to. So here, in our 
first argument, is a second legitimate meaning for our 
concept, “the subconscious mind.” 


2. The neurological argument rests upon the fact, 
widely known for more than a hundred years by physio- 
logists, neurologists, that the typical nervous action has 
three parts to it, being called the “receptor-connector- 
effector process.” This threefold process known as 
“the nervous system,” is itself within a wider threefold 
process; namely, 1. our entire sensory apparatus (in- 
cluding eyes, ears, taste buds, etc.), 2. the nervous 
system just mentioned, and 3. our entire effector appar- 
atus (muscles, glands). 


The nervous system is always “in the middle” between 
our sensations and our actions. It too, as stated above, 
consists naturally of three parts. The first of these, 1. 
receives messages from all the sense organs (hence “re- 
ceptor”). E.g., the inside wall of the retina is part of the 
receptor organ for vision, and is continuous with the 


Optic nerve. The retina is part of our sense apparatus. 
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The optic nerve, receiving the retina’s messages, belongs 
therefore to this first part of our nervous system. 

Part 2. of our nervous system is the connector part, 
which has the job of deciding how to handle all the mess- 
ages given by the sense organs to part 1. E.g., after our 
brain, correctly interpreting a certain visual percept, en- 
ables us to see an oncoming baseball, we might decide 
to duck. ; 

Part 3. of our nervous system would transmit this 
message to the actual effector muscles used to duck with 
— and would thus join on to them. 

How all these junctions are effected is a part of the 
study of physiological psychology. But enough has been 
said, we hope, to show that the nervous system has three 
parts and is itself the middle of three larger parts, since 
it connects up our senses with our muscles. 


We come now to the fascinating point of all this. The 
connector or middle part of the nervous system, we said, 
always has to decide what to do with its sensory mess- 
ages, and how, if at all, it will make us act upon them. 
But, besides the spinal cord, (though it too belongs to 
the central nervous system), there are no less than five 
main middle parts of the nervous system, only part of 
one of which is regarded as the seat of consciousness! 
We now begin to see, again, why there is “plenty of 
room” to believe in the subconscious. For these four and. 
a half, say, out of five middle parts of the nervous sys- 
tem, though not conscious, are all directing traffic! It 
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seems to us that anyone who says “the subconscious” is 
an imaginary idea has a lot of tall explaining to do! 


The five main middle parts just referred to are “the 
five main divisions of the brain . . . These five divisions 
have been selected by neuro-anatomists because they 
can trace these divisions through the embryological de- 
velopment of the brain.” (“Physiological Psychology,” 
p. 38-39.). This indicates to modern biologists that one 


- brain has been added on to an earlier one, over the mil- 


lions of years of evolutionary life. Thus there is present 
in man a most rudimentary brain-part, the first; and a 
most highly evolved part, the last one evolved in time, 
(only part of which, the cerebrum, is the actual “seat of 
consciousness.”) 


This cerebrum, or “roof-brain,” as the greatest of all 
neuro-physiologists, Sir Charles Sherrington, calls it, 
leaves to the other, lower brain centers the automatic 
and semi-automatic duties of life. They are therefore 
centers of these various activities. 


The earliest of the five brains, the hindbrain, divides 
into two parts, the myelencephalon (or medulla, which 
is the center for breathing, heart action, etc.) ; and the 
metencephalon (containing the cerebellum, center for 
motor coordinations; and the pons or bridge, leading 
upward to the midbrain.) 


The midbrain, called the mesencephalon, contains the 
“colliculi.” These nodules are the primitive visual and 
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auditory centers for directing, without our attention, our 
many automatic and subconscious seeing and hearing 
activities. 


The forebrain, in man, divides up into the diencepha- 
lon (containing, e.g., the thalamus, the great automatic 
relay station of the brain; and, under it, the hypothala- 
mus, the main center for the entire autonomic — sym- 
pathetic and parasympathetic, i.e. -- nervous system; 
and the telencephalon) part of which consists of the 
“roof-brain” — cerebral hemispheres — aforementioned. 


I think the reader can appreciate the force of the neu- 
rological argument for the existence of the subconscious. 
In lower forms of animals, these, to us, lower brain- 
forms are, for them, their highest, and would consequent- 
ly be their seats of consciousness. In us, whose roof- 
brains give us our consciousness proper, the lower brain- 
units, though active, do not enter consciousness at all, 
except perhaps at unusual times. At any rate, they can 
be said, taken together, to help form our subconscious 
mind. There is, again, certainly a place for such a mind. 
Indeed, it is an unavoidable concept. 


One last point. If the reader will refer back to our re- 
ceptor-connector-effector remarks, he can now see that 
each of these four lower brain-units is also “in the mid- 
dle” in the same way as the roof-brain is. For each has 
to receive sense-messages from its receptor mechanisms, 
“decide” how to handle them, and then issue the appro- 
priate orders to the effector muscles and glands with 


which iż normally communicates. 
/ 
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A great deal is known by neurologists about these 
various nervous pathways. E.g., sensory messages (not 
usually received into our actual consciousness) from our 
expanding lungs travel regularly to the medulla where, 
unbeknown to us, and at a certain point in our inspira- 
tional (breathing-in) process, contrary orders are issued 
for us to start breathing-out. When anything goes wrong 
with this lifelong subconscious stream of messages to 
the medulla, “the inspiratory centers discharge contin- 
uously and the animal dies in a state of prolonged in- 
spiration. Normal respiration is reflexly controlled by 
modifying the intrinsic activity of these centers.” (“Fun- 
damentals Of Neurology,” p. 256). 


Considering all the automatic activities of our bodies, 
e.g., digestion and other metabolism, breathing, circula- 
tion of blood, winking, regulation of body temperature, 
etc., it is easy to surmise that, as is thought, our sub- 
conscious minds are somehow wider and deeper in ex- 
tent than are our strictly conscious minds. 


3. The recording argument for the existence of the 
subconscious simply refers to the fact that we have some 
kind of storehouse for our host of memories. We 7e-col- 
lect a fact by calling it back from this storehouse of mem- 
ory. Whoever objects to thinking of this vast mysterious 
warehouse as part of the “subconscious,” should tell us 
what other name he prefers to use for it, and we'll acco- 
modate him. But we certainly need a name for it. The 
Greeks had one. In their beautiful mythology Mnemos- 
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yne was the goddess of Memory, mother of the Muses. 
Our English word comes from the Latin memoria. 


The term “engram” has been in dictionaries for many 
years, ever since R. Semon used it to mean a permanent- 
ly altered state of living tissue — the physiological as- 
pect of a “memory.” If we do not have actual memories 
of everything that ever happened to us, we may at least 
have engrams or physiological traces of them. 

But, “Where or how does the brain store its memories?” 
That is the great mystery. How can learning persist un- 
reproduced,* being affected by other learning while it 
waits? On the proper occasion what was learned reap- 
pears somewhat modified. Where was it in the mean- 
time? The Gestalt psychologists speak of traces which 
may be altered before they are reproduced. The psycho- 
‘analysts speak of the unconscious or the foreconscious 
where the ideas await call in what Herbart described as 
a ‘state of tendency.’” (“History Of Experimental Psy- 
chology,” p. 670 by Edwin G. Boring, pub. by Appleton- 
Century-Crafts, Inc., 1950.) 

Now when we remind ourselves that the hypnotist can 
“regress” his hypnotized subject to go back in time and 
recall events never consciously remembered before—the 
truth of which will be proven subsequently herein—we 
see that there is somewhere within us a subconscious 
area of memories. 


4. The argument from unusual states, alone, could 
make two large books. For it refers to the two strange 


i,e., unremembered; sometimes for years. 
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variants of consciousness called dreams and hypnotic 
trance. Inasmuch as the latter will be discussed in the 
chapter “What Is Hypnosis?”, we shall consider here 
only dreams. 


To begin with, we have facts to explain. Dreaming is 
a worldwide phenomenon, characteristic of the human 
mind, as we know from historical comments down 
through antiquity . . . when the dream analyst was us- 
ually a person of much prestige and power. Dreams: — 
what is the explanation of these hallucinations; absurd, 
fanciful, usually filled with strange visual imagery and 
erratic actions, often as vivid, real and compelling as our 
waking moments; often, too, weird, witty, astonishing, 
fantastically beautiful? 


“For those who are awake,” said Heraclitus in the 6th 
century B.C., “only one world exists. During sleep, every- 
one returns to his own.” And in our day Freud defined 
the dream simply as “the life of the mind during sleep.” 
We read that Freud’s “ideas spread until they pervaded 
all thinking about human motivation both among the 
psychologists and among the lay public. . . He gave the 
concept of the unconscious mind to common sense.” And 
which of his many books is “considered to be his greatest 
work.”? The one called “Die Traumdeutung,” or “The 
Interpretation Of Dreams,” which he showed to be “the 
partially concealed expression of repressed wishes.” (“A 
History Of Experimental Psychology,” pps. 707 and 
710). 


Moderns do not believe that dreams represent the ac- 
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tivities of evil powers. Nor, when studied, do dreams 
seem to be a mere senseless play of uncoordinated men- 
tal elements, meaningless sequences of images. The lead- 
ing view against the Freudian theory is the physiological 
view, that dreams are misinterpretations of sensory 
impressions (Lydiard H. W. Horton), as when a student 

_with an earache dreams of thunderstorms; or are ela- 
borations of such stimuli, by free association of ideas 
(Harry L. Hollingworth). The latter experimented 
with sleeping student-subjects: — when made to breathe 
perfume, one began dreaming of entering a perfumer’s 
shop in Cairo, etc. A. Maury, because a bed-board hit 
the back of his neck, dreamed in full circumstance about 
being guillotined in the French Revolution. 


Freud himself discussed this physiological theory of 
dreams, analyzed it carefully and concluded that “sen- 
sory stimuli may be starting-points for dream material, 
_ but they are not the motives; the latter are to be found 
in the personality of the dreamer.” (“Abnormal Psy- 
chology,” by Raleigh M. Drake, David McKay Co., pub., 
1936). The energy for dreams is supplied by “a great 
many deeply repressed childhood wishes — waiting for 
an occasion to penetrate” to consciousness. (“Medical 
Psychology,” p. 218). 


Our logical position is, then, that if the unusual mental 
state called dreaming is to be seen as an argument for the 
existence of the subconscious mind, it must /ead back to 
and uncover that mind — show us that such a mind ex- 
ists, and show us what it is doing. 
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Though it is notoriously difficult to analyze dreams, 
still, (as Freud observed), if a child keeps his fist so 
tightly clenched that it can scarcely be opened, we do not 
take this to mean “there’s nothing in it.” And so with 
dreams. There is a dream-technique, not that of the 
cheap “dream-books,” the old-fashioned superstitious 
oneirology which regarded a dream as a portent or pro- 
phecy (of the future). The correct analysis goes back- 
ward in time; the dream means something in terms of 
the dreamer’s past: —- an entirely different, modern ap- 
proach. 

Here is the gist of what we need for grasping it. Most 
psychiatrists use dream-analysis as an aid in understand- 
ing patients. These experts look first for the “primary 
affect” of a dream . . . the dominant emotion in it, e.g., 
terror, anger, horror, sex excitement. They then study 
the “symbolism” of the dream. Here we find an interest- 
ing situation. If the dream expresses the subconscious, 
as we believe, it will be revealing an earlier part ofthe 
mind which will have its own kind of language. Dreams 
are an utterance of the subconscious which represents, 
in human history, a time long prior to the use of modern 
language. 

To see that this makes sense, let us reflect that most 
of our abstract words in use today were originally con- 
crete, this early significance having faded. Thus “tumult” 
comes from the (Latin) word meaning a “swelling,”; 
and so, etymologically, for thousands of examples, re- 
gardless of the original languages borrowed from. E.g., to 
dissipate meant to throw; humble meant on low ground; 
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luminary meant an actual shining light; queer meant 
oblique or slanting; barbarous meant not Greek. Some 
words retain both their earlier concrete (referring to the 
physical fact itself) and their later abstract (referring 
to qualities or properties only) meanings. E.g., “crooked” 
still means both not straight (concrete meaning) and 
dishonest (abstract meaning). 


We repeat, dreams come from a prehistoric level of 
the mind and will naturally be expressed in their own, 
strangely concrete, “primordial language,” which will 
not be our language of today. Therefore we must inter- 
pret dream-language into today’s language, so we can 
understand it. With practice, facility is gained, and the 
whole thing begins to make sense. 


For example, if you pick something up in a dream, 
this might mean you are choosing it. In other words, you 
can’t dream choosing, you somehow have to act it out. 
This all-important symbolism in dreams usually comes 
in the form of visual imagery. Freud thought this set.of 
symbols was the same for everyone:* but many analysts, 
starting with Freud’s disciple, the brilliant Wilhelm 
Stekel, believe that every dreamer has to some extent 
his own symbols. 


At any rate, several dreams from an individual, espec- 
lally instances of a recurring dream, can guide experts | 
with astonishing frequency to what is called “the life 
conflict.” 


*Other analysts agree, E.g., “the universalit: f dream symbols is . - ; 
uncontestable; we have reason to assume that tt is only Guar of the broad 
EN paychological life common to all people. Just as Ta a Ae 
~ 8 are univers: so too are certai i unc- 
tions.” (“Medical Psychology,” p. "223). Su fertein PayCNOlORIGAT 
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Much of the symbolism of dreams appears, even to 
an intelligent amateur, to make good sense. He is pre- 
pared to believe that falling into an abyss, in a dream, 
may mean lack of self-confidence; that a closed door 
indicates frustration, or a secret; a convent, fear of love 
or sex; a net, a dilemma; a museum, the mind; etc. 

In dreaming, the intellect shows both surprising power, 
and considerable limitation. E.g., as to the former, we 
must admit wonderingly that the mind creates all of the 
characters in the dream, and all of the events, however 
bizarre both may be. You unconsciously construct 
dreams “wholly out of material from within yourself. 
You figure in them either as an apparent spectator or 
as an actual participant — and in psychological reality 
you are both, even though one or more of the characters 
wear masks of other identities. When a character in your 
dreams appears as mother, father, sister, brother, friend 
or enemy, it is you portraying the role with the natural- 
ness of an accomplished actor. You even convince your- 
self that the protagonist with whom you are matching 
Wits is authentic. A Barrymore could not do more!” 
(“How To Understand Your Dreams,” by Wilhelm 
Stekel, pub. by Eton Books, Inc., 1951). 

The subconscious mind is here an amazing dramatist. 
Mark Twain called it “the dream-artist who resides in 
us,” and “the mysterious mental magician.” He thought 
dreams actually had a higher reality than our waking 
moments. “Everything in a dream is more deep and 
strong and sharp than is ever its pale imitation in the 
unreal life which is ours when we go about awake and 
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clothed with our artificial selves.” (from “My Platonic 
Sweetheart,” Readers Digest, Nov. 1953). 

As for limitations, one is that the dream-mind does 
not possess connective words like “but,” “therefore,” 
“and,” “because,” etc. It can’t dream them. They there- 
fore must be supplied, if at all, by the waking mind when 
interpreting the dream, Their lack, in our dreams, helps 
to explain why the latter seem so chopped up, with such ` 
abrupt changes and unrelated episodes. 

Very well, assume that an expert correctly interprets 
a dream (translates the “manifest content” into the “la- 
tent content”): — what does it show the subconscious 
mind doing? Answer: — the dream is the art product, 
so to speak, of the subconscious mind, and shows it pro- 
viding a temporary solution to a problem or wish. Any, 
civilized being is, in part, uncivilized. Granted? This lat- 
ter part, the id (Freud) has antisocial desires (e.g., for 
sexual promiscuity, violent revenge upon persons who 
are partly, at least, hated; etc.). All such desires are 
successfully repressed during waking hours by the 
thoughtful, civilized part of our natures (ego) ; but they 
press for some kind of expression or utterance when we 
are relaxed, during sleep (one-third of our lives). Even 
then, however, the ego part of us is like a censor half 
awake, and succeeds in getting our “naked” desires 
clothed in the symbolism of the dream. 

Freud said an unfulfilled wish is like a ghost that con- 
tinues to walk until redeemed. Our dreams, whether un- 
derstood by us or not, express those wishes which are 
destined, for most of us, to remain otherwise unexpressed. 
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But here comes an objection to the theory. Many 
dreams are unpleasant. How then can they represent an 
expression of our wishes? Do we want to hurt ourselves 
deliberately by constantly manufacturing painful 
dreams? No: the answer to this riddle is as follows: the 
repressed wish is so strong that it would awaken the re- 
laxed, “off guard” sleeper unless he got a substitute sat- 
isfaction in the dream — which therefore protects him 
from awakening! It keeps him asleep. And so we arrive 
at Freud’s theory that all dreams are wish-fulfilments. 
(They are flagrantly self-serving. “The good,” said Plato, 
“are those who content themselves with dreaming of 
what the wicked actually do.”) 


Many seeming exceptions to this theory prove, upon 
adequate analysis, to fall into line. Thus one lady told 
Freud about a dream in which she wished to give a din- 
ner, but was prevented in several ways. “How was that 
wish-fulfilment?” she asked. Freud elicited the further 
facts that the dreamer’s husband was very fond of a cer- 
tain woman — who was, however, too thin for his fancy. 
Her favorite dish was smoked salmon -- which was 
exactly what the lady, in her dream, could not procure 
for dinner! The dreamer had made a dream in which 
her desire that her potential rival not become any more 
desirable was fulfilled. 


Space lacks to discuss other main mechanisms of 
dreams, such as condensation, dramatization, displace- 
ment, secondary elaboration, projection, identification. 
To see how dreams are analyzed, one may read a book 
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like Stekel’s “How To Understand Your Dreams,” filled 
with hundreds of examples. 


The present writer has collected and catalogued many 
dreams, and wishes there were space to do more than 
mention a few. There are many examples of the sex 
type of dream, with its obvious symbolism. 


There is the “death wish” dream, vehemently denied 
by the dreamer, when told that at least a part of him 
wants or once wanted someone, usually a relative, dead 
or removed. When we realize that we are usually ambiv- 
alent toward those close to us, both hating them (for rea- 
sons we don’t acknowledge) and loving them, the “death 
wish” dream seems not ridiculous — for we have re- 
pressed this hate-aspect, and it can come out only in the 
dream. Thus with “unconscious hypocrisy” the dreamer 
deplores the death of the loved (and hated) one, trying 
usually unsuccessfully to save him. 


The opposite wish too can be dreamed. “When a man 
has lost someone dear to him,” says Freud, “for a con- 
siderable period afterwards he produces a special type 
of dream, in which the most remarkable compromises 
are effected between his knowledge that that person is 
dead, and his desire to call him back to life.” (General 
Introduction To Psychoanalysis,” p. 196). 


Here follows a verbatim report of such a dream, from a 
student of mine. “I eloped twenty years ago and my hus- 
band was killed the next day in a car accident. I was in- 
jured and was unable to go to the funeral. For the next 
fifteen years I would dream of him coming to me and 
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telling me he wasn’t killed, and he’d go into detail about 
the funeral, in which he very cleverly sneaked out of the 
casket. I wanted very much to go back with him, but he 
would tell me that I didn’t love him as I had married 
another, and would walk away. Then I would wake up 
crying. After fifteen years of practically the same dream 
on the average of once every two months, he finally told 
me in the last dream that he was really dead and wanted 
me to be happy.” 


We said dreams are to be understood as wishes of the 
subconscious layers of our personalities, rather than as 
prophecies. One important type of dream is, however, 
both — namely, those warning of impending mental 
illness. Such coming maladies are often foreshadowed 
by typical, representative dreams. 


A person inclined towards obsessional delusions (fixed 
ideas) may dream of something happening over and 
over, e.g., a fish swimming around in a glass bowl. A 
threatening confusion of thoughts (“flight of ideas”) 
may be dreamed recurrently as some confusion of in- 
sects or other things. A person threatened with schizo- 
phrenia — which, if contracted, will make it difficult to 
stay in touch with the real world and play his part in it 
— may dream of being wheeled around in a perambula- 
tor. , 


Dreams “are invariably useful for demonstrating hid- 
den negative attitudes toward psychotherapy.” E.g., 
“Dreams of self-destruction are frequently reported” by 
a certain type of patient and, “if discussed from the self- 
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punishment ‘aspect, dangerous acting-out may be pre- 
vented.” (Specialized Techniques In Psychotherapy,” 
ed. by Bychowski and Despert, p. 311, pub. by Basic 
Books, Inc. 1952). 


Dreams may “play a very useful role in emergency 
psychotherapy. If they occur regularly enough they are 
the best guide to the current unconscious problems of 
the patient.” (ibid., p. 329). 

We said there were five strong reasons for believing in 
the existence of the subconscious mind; and have dis- 
cussed four of them. The first three belong together, re- 
ferring especially to the unvarying, general structure and 
functioning of the mind. The a priori argument pointed 
out that the subconscious represents certain necessary 
preconditions of consciousness. The neurological argu- 
ment is based upon the organization of the nervous sys- 
tem, with its five brain divisions. The recording argu- 
ment, referring to memory, is again based on facts uni- 
versally known and admitted. These three arguments 
refer to usual situations. 


The fourth argument, from analysis of the unusual 
states of dreams and hypnotism, has been divided into 
the treatment just completed on dreams, and into a later 
chapter on hypnosis. 


The fifth argument is on unconscious motivation, 
which not only falls between usual and unusual mental 
events —— being sometimes one and sometimes the other 
— but is of special importance for the reader. To it, 
therefore, we now turn. 
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Subconscious Motivation 


Ti best way to appreciate, logically, the role of sub- 
conscious motivation is to remember that a motive is a 
type of cause, the action that results therefrom being 
the effect of the cause. In the type we are considering 
there is a difference of both time and place between the 
cause and its result: of time, because a cause must al- 
ways occur before its result; of place, because the motive 
is in the subconscious part of the mind — hence the 
chapter title — whereas the result is in consciousness. 


That a person often does not — because he cannot 
inspect his subconscious — know the true cause of his 
action or belief, can be a big problem. But he does know 
the result; and he likes to think he knows the cause. 
Often he assigns a noble or praiseworthy cause or rea- 
son for some action of his. This is called rationalization, 
a process which to some extent we all indulge in. 


Too often, the real, subconscious reason for an act 
was ignoble rather than noble. An outside observer can 
frequently spot the true, ignoble reason for the act, 
whereas the person himself can see only his spurious, 
assumed reason. If we reflect on this situation for a 
few minutes, we shall realize the force of this fifth ar- 
gument for the existence of the subconscious mind. At 
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times we can almost see it working in others, who are 
themselves unaware of it. 

Let us give a few examples, so we can appreciate the 
many ways in which subconscious motives “get into 
the act.” 

Case 1. A poor boy, brought up “on the wrong side 
of the tracks,” managed to get through college by living 
with an indigent aunt and working long hours at night 
in a factory, under a gruff and cruel boss. The girl he 
met at college and fell in love with was very popular, 
but she returned his love, believed in him, and after 
graduation they married. 


In a couple of years, though she was extremely un- 
selfish, and a devoted wife and mother, he began to ig- 
nore her pointedly in public, and then to treat her in- 
sultingly in front of others. Their mutual friends, em- 
barrassed, stopped associating with them. She was be- 
wildered and hurt, and felt their marriage would end in 
divorce. What was wrong here? 


Ans. Any explanation the husband would have given 
for his treatment of her — that she was “dumb,” or 
whatever — would have been rationalization. His real 
motive was subconscious. If his subconscious mind could 
have delivered a-speech, it would have gone like this: 
“All my life I’ve been a nobody. I’ve had to keep regard- 
ing myself as inferior in background, social class, op- 
portunity, income, etc. Vow I’m going to experience the 
relief and luxury of seeing myself as superior. I can do 
this most easily by degrading my wife, she’s the only one 
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around that will ‘take it. My superiority is easily 
achieved, being a relative matter, caused by making her 
look inferior. Naturally I’m not going to admit this to 
myself consciously. PII just enjoy the situation to the 
fullest, without understanding it.” 


Thus, we see, the subconscious has effects, unsuspect- 
ed, on the conscious mind. 


Case 2. The youngest of five brothers, teased and 
tormented by them, was brought up with special atten- 
tion and devotion by his understanding mother. She 
conquered his shyness with girls, taught him to dance, 
etc. He called her his best girl. When a young man, he 
went with a girl five years older than he was, who re- 
sembled his plain mother; and with a pretty girl three 
years younger, who thrilled him very much physically. 
For some reason unknown to him, he married the older 
girl. A year later, meeting the younger one, he brought 
her home to dinner. As the weeks passed, he tried to 
have her around all the time, and, when his wife resented 
it, flew into a rage, calling her unreasonable, jealous of 
all his friends, etc. What is the situation here? 


Ans. Unconscious motivation again. He was always 
more attracted to the younger woman, but married the 
older one because she was a mother substitute who 
made him feel secure. Then later, subconsciously, he 
was trying to get for himself Doth maternal security and 
amatory satisfaction. His conscious, made-up motive 
toward the younger woman was innocent friendship. 
His wife sensed his real motive and, legitimately, was 
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troubled and indignant. Such a marriage could go on 
the rocks because of this one hidden motive. 


Case 3. As a child, Mary always felt unwanted, un- 
loved, neglected. Growing up, she vowed that no child 
of hers would be so lonely and unhappy. She married 
and had a son, whose schedule of activities and disci- 
pline she thought out and applied with great thorough- 
ness. She prided herself on being loving and devoted, “a 
perfect mother.” But to her astonishment she found that 
the rigid routine she set for the boy aroused his increas- 
ing resistance. He wanted to play in his own way; and 
was, daily, harder and harder to control. As he grew 
up, he showed increasing defiance, then even hatred of 
her — and usually before guests. Of course she was 
crushed by the boy’s “ingratitude.” What was the situa- 
tion here? 


Ans. As the boy grew up, she was using him to enjoy 
a subconscious revenge upon her mother. This case is 
a little harder to see, as it involves our realizing the re- 
current phantasy-life in which Mary, in effect, kept 
imagining she was telling her mother, “I’ll show you 
how a child should be raised. The way I’m raising my 
boy is the way you should have raised me;” etc. This 
bitterness came out in harshness and arbitrariness of 
control over the boy, whose normally developing self- 
expression was hampéred, and who grew to detest the 
cause of it — his mother. Actually, her control was mo- 
tivated by hatred rather than by love. That she was 
the perfect, devoted mother was a rationalization of an 
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unworthy, subconscious motive. This, again, could ruin 
a life or lives. Louis Bromfield’s novel, “A Good. Wo- 
man,” shows how much harm such concealed motivation 
can do, and how hard it is to discover. 


Case 4. A girl, the youngest of six children, is always 
pushed into the background. Also, she grows up wearing 
the hand-me-down or cast-off clothing of the others, 
never having anything that’s really her own. Striving 
subconsciously for the status and social recognition which 
all personalities young and old, require for happiness, 
she finds she can attract attention by being a “tomboy.” 
But as she grows older she realizes the attention she 
thereby achieves is not the kind she wants. For a tom- 
boy as such is a kind of freak, not respected for her fem- 
ininity, and as a woman. But recognition of any kind 
has never come to her unbidden; she has secured all of 
it she ever had by over-acting. So, to attract attention 
as a woman, she becomes “daring,” even promiscuous. 
Ultimately she falls deeply in love with a certain man 
— who, when he learns of her reputation, begins to 
treat her accordingly. She repulses him, for she craves 
his genuine respect. This he cannot feel for her: and he 
goes out of her life for good. All love and faith die in 
her, and she becomes wilder, lonelier than ever. 


Here we already have the analysis; we see, again, that 
a subconscious motivation, perhaps forever unsuspected, 
can ruin a life. The subconscious cause has destructive 
conscious effects. 
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Case 5. Our last case illustrates the type of situation 
in which analysts have to “go deeper” to find the solu- 
tion. A girl is brought up by a maiden aunt who must 
go to work daily. The girl thus comes home from school 
to a dark empty house, to which she lets herself in by 
a key worn on a string around her neck. She envies her 
girl friends who come home to waiting mothers. But 
she is known for being always pleasant and composed; 
and for being very generous — though she will never 
accept gifts from others. She meets a young man who 
falls in love with her, though her strange self-sufficiency 
puzzles him. He gives her an expensive necklace, which 
she seems to appreciate. Then he learns to his horror 
that she has given it away to a poor girl of her acquaint- 
ance. Her offhand explanation that she had other jewel- 
ry and so could spare it, fails to soothe his feelings. He 
decides sadly that she has no real affection for him; and 
breaks up with her. 


Did she give the necklace away because it reminded 
her of “the key?” 


No: she would have given it away anyway. The an- 
swer lies deeper. Not having, in her girlhood, the things 
that meant security to other girls, she had carefully, 
though subconsciously, built up a false self-sufficiency 
over the years, which expressed itself in her never seem- 
ing to need anything. She “sold” this to herself by giving 
things to others, but refusing to accept in return. And 
she masked her hidden loneliness with the pleasant, 
calm exterior. The trouble went still deeper; for she 
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generalized the situation, becoming afraid of all normal 
social needs. This type of person is apt to pretend great 
self-sufficiency, maintaining (rationalization again) that 
close personal ties lead only to painful obligations and 
inevitable disillusionments. Actually, they shy away 
from close ties because they just have no experience 
with and technique for handling them. 


This case, like Case 1, is an example of “reaction for- 
mation,” in which a person reacts by making the pen- 
dulum swing too far the other way. Thus, in Case 1, a 
person who has felt very inferior compensates by acting 
too superior. In Case 5, a person who really craves close 
ties reacts by cultivating a personality which systematic- 
ally rejects them. 


Enough has been said to see how subconscious mo- 
tives may operate in a person’s conscious life: — and 
we have our fifth reason for believing in a “subcon- 
scious.” We note that in all of the above cases, a person 
wanted something: in Case 1, it was a feeling of self- 
respect and worth; in Case 2, a genuine amatory at- 
tachment; in Case 3, a kind of vicarious revenge; in 
Case 4, approval of others; in Case 5, a feeling of secur- 
ity. 

Such a person need never verbalize his want: he need 
never say to himself, “What I lack is a feeling of securi- 
ty; and one way or another I’m going to get it.” Never- 
theless he sets about trying to satis/y the want; and the 
way he does it, consciously or subconsciously, is ex- 
tremely important for his welfare. 
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The most striking method of implanting a subcon- 
scious motive, though undoubtedly the least frequent, 
is post-hypnotic suggestion, in which, when a person is 
in a state of hypnosis, it is suggested to him by the hyp- 
notist that the subject do or say or think something 
specific at a certain time after resuming normal con- 
sciousness. It is also suggested that, though he perform 
the post-hypnotic act, he completely forget it was ever 
suggested. Instances are legion in which such sugges- 
tions are duly carried out, though the reasons for doing 
them, the motives, are forgotten as ordered. Here we 
have a perfect case of subconscious suggestion. These 
can, therefore, be incorporated into one’s life! But more 
of this later. 

There are several ways in which these subconscious 
motives can be discovered: for example, by “free asso- 
ciation,” a verbal method perfected by Carl Jung; and 
through “projective techniques” such as “thematic ap- 
perception” and the Rorschach test. As for the latter, 
Hermann Rorschach, a Swiss psychiatrist (1884-1922), 
devised ten cards, each containing an elaborate inkblot. 
Five blots are in color, five in gray and black. Subjects 
study one blot at a time, and tell the analyst what each 
blot resembles. The blots are all deliberately ambiguous, 
so that the subject can import his own meanings into 
them as he seeks to explain and describe them. These 
meanings, in turn, reveal to the.analyst the subconscious 
ways in which we interpret things, and the subconscious 
motives so powerful in forming our personalities and 
moulding our very lives. 
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Experts can tell a great deal about a person from his 
Rorschach responses, the main criteria being three: 
namely, whether the reaction is to the entire blot or to 
a part; to what extent color, form and movement are 
seen and imagined; and whether the blots suggest hu- 
man, animal or inanimate objects. 

“Seeing whole figures indicates high intelligence and 
ability to synthesize. A predominance of forms in mo- 
tion, especially of human forms, signifies vivid imagin- 
ation. Great response to color means impulsiveness, if 
not emotional instability. Seeing mostly animals, and 
giving unoriginal responses in general, suggest lower in- 
telligence and stereotyped thinking,” etc. (Basic Teach- 
ings Of The Great Psychologists,” by S. Stansfeld Sar- 
gent, p. 145, pub. by New Home Library, 1944). 

Why do we want to know a person’s subconscious mo- 
tivations? Because such knowledge permits us frequent- 
ly to analyze them, and so to control and to change 
them when they are wrong. To remind us as to how they 
can be wrong, we need only refer back to the five cases. 
One interesting way to think of wrong or unfortunate 
subconscious motivations is to see that they limit our 
free will. Suppose we are motivated, for reasons un- 
known to us, to act in harmful ways. We would not 
choose these ways of acting if we understood the situa- 
tion; therefore our ignorance is limiting our power of 
choice — our free will. Much of the power of psycho- 
therapy resides in the surprising fact that often, when 
we see why we act as we do, and wish to change our 
ways, we can. 
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Neurotic and other poor ways of acting are frequently 
due to what we might call logical tragedies. They are 
habits which should never have been formed. Such mal- 
formation, so to speak, came about in the following way: 
one event, 4, was followed by another, B, and — regard- 
less of whether 4 actually caused B or not, a habit was 
begun in the individual of thinking of, or experiencing B 
whenever 4 occurred thereafter. 


For example let us say a five year old child, cutting 
something with scissors or knife, is startled by a clap of 
thunder. His hand slips and he cuts himself. There is a 
great to-do, his finger bleeds, his mother scolds, the en- 
tire experience is painful, and the child feels nausea. 
We tend to forget painful experiences, but our nervous 
system stores them in the subconscious. Even through 
the adulthood of this person, whenever he hears thun- 
der, he may experience nausea. He may have forgotten 
the incident, and will therefore be mystified at the con- 
nection, in his “psychology,” between thunder and a 
sick feeling. If he can be made to recall the occasion, 
the connection (his habit) may be broken. There is no 
logical tie between many such sequences, which is why 

It is a tragedy for persons to act, year after year, as 
though there were. 


Some of these habits, therefore, are unfortunate. Now 
there is no doubt a continual, vitally important series 
of communications between Our conscious and our sub- 
conscious minds! When we are forming a habit, the di- 
rection seems to be from the conscious to the subcon- 
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scious, for we have to learn the habit by remaining 
aware of it while we are training our nervous systems. 
When we are acting habitually, however, the direction 
seems to be the opposite, from the subconscious to the 
conscious ; for to the extent that the habit is really ours, 
we don’t need to keep thinking about it, and can let 
part of our subconscious take over. When we see a baby 
learning to walk, we can be sure he is conscious of his 
lesson. After he has learned, he can walk for miles with- 
out thinking of it. So with all habits. 


A person’s conscious mind is observable — by him- 
self — directly (introspection) ; and with great clarity, 
relatively. But his subconscious mind, as we have seen, 
is not observable directly. Its existence has to be infer- 
red. But this is no reason for us to disbelieve in it. 


- Astronomers tell us that the moon never shows its other 


side to us, the existence of which we can therefore only 
infer; but common sense tells us it must have another 
side. This is the way it is too with the subconscious 
mind. We have seen many reasons to believe in it. 


Now in order for us to discover helpful causal re- 
lationships between the conscious and subconscious 
minds of each of us, let us briefly examine different 
methods of psychotherapy. They will give us needed 
light. 
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Cii and consultation-departments will be built, 
to which analytically oriented physicians will be ap- 
pointed, so that the men who would otherwise give way 
to drink, the women who have nearly succumbed under 
the burden of privations, the children for whom there is 
no choice but running wild or neurosis, may be made 
by analysis able to resist and able to do something in 
the world.” 


This was Freud’s vision, in 1918, of a new social in- 
stitution, available to all, which saved people whenever 
possible, before they cracked up. How important is it to 
have such an institution? “About half of the hospital 
beds in the country are occupied by mental patients, 
and approximately one out of every twenty persons 
spends part of his life in a mental institution. This does 
not mean that mental disorders are more prevalent 
than physical illnesses, but that mental disease is gen- 
erally more difficult to cure and therefore requires hos- 
Pitalization for a longer peiod of time. Actually, only 
about one percent of the population is incapacitated 
on any one day by mental disorders.” (‘Psychology 
And Life,” p. 198, 4th ed., by Floyd L. Ruch, pub. by 
Scott, Foresman & Co., 1953, quoting L. Dublin in 
“Facts Of Life From Birth To Death.”) 
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But to have psychotherapy readily and inexpensively 
available is still more important than the quotation 
just above would indicate. This is because every normal 
person can also benefit from psychotherapy, including 
the reader of this book — who indeed would not be 
reading it unless he believed this. There are said to be 
about 500,000 psychotics (schizophrenia, manic-depres- 
sive and paranoia are the three great functional psy- 
choses) and eight to ten million neurotics (obsessions, 
compulsions, irrational fears, forms of technical hys- 
teria, and “nervous exhaustion” are the main neuroses) 
in the United States. Yet these total only about six per- 
cent of our population. The rest of us, 94 percent, can 
also be helped. 


Nearly everyone will agree that, insofar as they can 
be meaningfully separated out, mental ills are as seri- 
ous, and their cure as important, as physical ills. Now 
the existence of these mental ills is a matter of degree, 
in two very important senses. 


First, any such ill can be serious or mild. Thus, 
though each of the three great functional psychoses men- 
tioned can be so grave as to incapacitate and hospitalize 
a person, each of them can also exist in a mild form so 
that a therapist can correctly characterize a person as 
of “schizoid,” “manic” or “paranoid” type. 


Second, some mental ill may be present in some de- 
gree in every person. It may not be serious, but let no 
one think he is immune, or free; this is a modern “hol- 
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ier than thou” attitude which we must condemn in the 
interests of truth. 

Let us now take, very briefly, six cases of mental dis- 
order; different types ranging from the very serious 
to the mild, so that we can appreciate this fact — the 
problem of psychotherapy is universal. 

1. A young man’s ego-structure is so shattered that 
he feels his entire personality is not only worthless but 
a thing to be avoided at all costs. How can he do this? 
By an extreme “withdrawal” called, technically, cata- 
tonic schizophrenia. In many such cases contact with 
this hospital patient cannot be established at all! He 
may have to be forcibly fed, etc. His arms can be placed 
in queer, normally uncomfortable positions where they 
will remain for hours (“waxy” or “lead-pipe flexibility”). 
He may feel no pain at being pricked with a needle, etc. 
The chances today are about fifty-fifty that this person 
can be helped. Skilled psychotherapy can rebuild his 
ego-structure so he will want to return to his self ! 

2. A young married woman seeks therapy because 
she has a strange, painful combination of fears (phobias) 
- and compulsions. She has become increasingly afraid to 
leave her house for any purpose. She is repelled by all 
shows of affection from her husband. She suffers such 
mysterious and unrelieved anxiety that she is afraid of 
going mad. She has recounted her symptoms so often to 
friends and her husband that she has lost them, and is 
threatened by him with divorce. Worst of all, she is 
sure her heart will stop pumping unless she keeps count- 
ing its beats. 
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This case, reported at length in “Personality And 
Psychotherapy,” (pps. 16-21, 182-184, etc., by Dollard 
& Miller, pub. by McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1950) 
was effectively unraveled by the psychiatrist on the 
case. This would have been impossible without eliciting 
the woman’s history. It showed that her sex desires were 
very strong but had been branded, in her infancy, as dis- 
gusting and loathsome by an ignorant mother. This con- 
flict between amatory desire and fear went on entirely 
in her subconscious: the results came out in her strange 
symptoms. When she kept counting her heartbeats (an 
operation requiring much attention), it relieved her of 
much of the anxiety, misery and fear felt by these pro- 
nounced neurotics. She kept off of the streets as much 
as possible because, when she failed to do so, she tried 
— and sometimes succeeded — to get into situations 
where she would be “taken advantage of” by strange 
men. (She would ask rides from truck-drivers, etc.) 
Thus.she could not blame herself for what happened; 
something she could not say if she accepted her hus- 
band’s attentions freely. Her cure lay in her learning 
how the sex urge-fear linkage was originally formed, and 
how it explained her hidden conflict. Then she slowly 
returned to a normal family and social life. 


This is a case of a serious illness which falls just short 
of need for hospitalization. 


3. A certain brilliant man, whose intellect and edu- 
cation are sufficient for him to have debated in New 
York City with one of the world’s leading psychologists, 
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writes one book after another. But the public never gets 
a chance to read them, for, unfailingly, as each book is 
completed, the author finds some reason to become dis- 
gusted with the book — which, when he is thoroughly en- 
raged, he hurls savagely into the fire. 


This man is wealthy, and does not need revenue from 
his books. His destruction is “hurting only himself,” 
(which cannot be said of Case 2.). Also, he is in all other 
respects a normal, charming person. The destructive 
author has no desire to be analyzed. Either he does not 
think it necessary (“My next book I won’t throw into 
the fire”), or analysis is too painful for him to consider. 
But can the reader doubt there is something definitely 
wrong with this man, this brilliantly reasoning irra- 
tionalist, which psychotherapy might very well clear 
up? Meanwhile, society may be losing an invaluable 
thinker. 


4. This case was an only child, male, brought up by 
a divorced mother. Being of an outwardly gracious but 
strongly opinionated and domineering type, the mother 
expressed herself by “topping” whatever the boy did. 
Not only did “mother know best” but she never allowed 
the boy to complete anything, coming in at the eleventh 
hour to put the finishing touch to everything he at- 
tempted. Moderns can see how this boy might grow up 
with the subconscious feeling that he could never finish 
anything — which generalized quite naturally to “never 
be a success.” And he wasn’t. Having been robbed con- 
sistently of little achievemental successes along the way 
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(these are called “closures”), he had formed a strong 
habit of thinking in terms of failure. “I keep feeling 


just as though Pm under a curse,” he would say. 


As an adult he took to drinking, not steadily but ir- 
regularly; and, when he did, heavily. Under the early- 
stage exhilaration and general anesthesia of alcohol, 
his sense of restraint and foredoom-to-failure fel] away 
and he felt “free.” He realized that the long-range dis- 
advantages of drinking outweigh its short-range advan- 
tages. Then he also began to understand the childhood 
“smother” pattern of which he was a product. Both 
realizations took years, but finally he saw his problems. 
He perceived that he didn’t need to feel foredoomed to 
failure; and that for his own good he must switch him- 
self over to feeling predestined to success. But as long 
as he kept drinking, he was confirming this old escape- 
pattern. 


For a long time, though, he could not stop drinking. 
When the urge came every few days, it proved too strong 
to resist. He had some knowledge of psychotherapy and 
he set to work analyzing the situation. Though only an 
occasional drinker, he was surprised to discover how 
frequent were the thoughts he had about drinking, the 
little compulsions to drink which he dismissed because 
it wasn’t time yet; (not till the end of the week, etc.). 
He figured he must be pushing these little compulsions 
down into his subconscious, and that there they “sum- 
mated” — added themselves together. When a good 
time came to drink, they reappeared in full force as one 
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strong urge, for which he failed to provide, as an op- 
ponent, a superior counter-urge. He figured that the 
logical way to handle this situation was not to try to 
create one superior counter-urge, but to destroy each of 
the little compulsions as it came up from time to time. 
Whenever one did, therefore, he immediately made him- 
self think of all the well-known disutilities of drinking, 
especially the decrease in physical well-being from the 
hangover, as this is sensory and easily imagined. Thus 
there never was a lot of little compulsions stored up in 
his subconscious so they could pop out as one strong 
compulsion. When a convenient time came for this man 
to drink, he now felt, along with a slight immediate 
urge to do so, a definite sense of nausea. Instead of hav- 
Ing no champion to fight a strong compulsion, he had 
a champion (synthetic, but strong enough) to fight a 
weak compulsion. 


This is our first case of a man with quite a serious 
problem, which he solved by self-therapy. He used psy- 
chology. 


5. This type of case is relatively simple, and milder. 
It’s about a man who has a beastly temper, but only on 
occasion. His wife points out to him that it is only on 
certain days, when he comes home, that he “makes the 
family’s life miserable.” The man is basically good- 
hearted and kind, as well as thoughtful. So he too be- 
gins analyzing, and discovers that, unfailingly, when- 
ever he has “a hard day at the office,” — and some of 
them, in the nature of his work, are very exasperating 
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— he takes it out on his family. He transfers his frus- 
tration and bitterness to them; a phenomenon which 
we all know, and which is called “displacement.” As 
soon as he realizes this, he forms, slowly and not easily, 
the habit of treating his family with kindness after his 
tough days. 


6. Our last case is still milder. A woman’s friend 
points out to her that she is always late for appoint- 
ments. The friend has been annoyed by this for a long 
time, and finally speaks her mind. “Why are you al- 
ways late, year after year, for all dates and appoint- 
ments?” The woman has to admit this is true; and is 
mystified. Why is she always a little late for everything? 


She happens to be going to a psychiatrist on another 
matter, and asks him about this. He suggests it is her 
“harmless” way of expressing a subconscious rebellion 
against authority. “Ridiculous” as this explanation 
seems at first blush — the history of science is filled with 
discoveries at first thought ridiculous — the psychia- 
trist has little difficulty in showing her the hidden caus- 
al connection. Her authoritative father had always 
made her be prompt to the minute — although children 
need a little time usually to adjust to orders and re- 
quests. She had resolved, subconsciously, to assert her- 
self against all demands to appear someplace and do 
something at one certain time. She saw now that it gave 
her a real “kick” to be a little bit late for everything. 
She was getting back at her father, but didn’t realize it. 
(Those of us who still say “Ridiculous” to: such explan- 
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ations would probably admit wars as ridiculous too — 
to say the least. Yet they’ve been very much matters 
of fact for thousands of years; and only now do we see 
some hope of ending them). 


These six cases have been presented, we repeat, to 
make one essential point, that the need for psychother- 
apy is universal. “Psyche? comes from Greek myth- 
ology: she was “a maiden beloved by Cupid; often rep- 
resented as a young girl with the wings of a butterfly ;” 
being now a “personification of the soul.” So it means 
the soul or mind. “Therapy” comes from the Greek “‘ther- 
apeutes,” meaning attendant. Psychotherapy, then, is 
what ministers to the mind, keeping it healthy or mak- 
ing it so. 


How many basic ways are there of ministering to the 
mind? Each writer seems to have his own classification. 
But there is no clearcut principle dividing the various 
schools; for each may show characteristics which dis- 
tinguish some of the others. Keeping this in mind, let 
us mention eight schools. 


1. Psychoanalytic. This stresses the importance of the 
early years in forming personality; and uses the tech- 
niques of dream analysis and free association. The lat- 
ter refers to letting the patient ramble on and on in his 
talking, under the sound theory that he cannot honestly 
refrain from starting to talk about what really bothers 
him — and thus giving the analyst a key to the patient’s 
troubles. 
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This school believes that transference results from 
such interviews. That is, the patient will develop either 
an affectionate or a hostile attitude toward his analyst, 
deriving in either case from earlier relations of the pa- 
tient with one or both of his parents. Such transference 
of course creates added problems, 


The three great figures of this school are Sigmund 
Freud, Carl J. Jung and Alfred Adler. Freud, the found- 
er, and called — rightly, the author believes — the “Dar- 
win of the mind” — wrote copiously on “depth psy- 
chology” from 1880 to 1939. He held that the growing 
child passes through three main stages (oral, anal, geni- 
tal), during which different bodily areas and functions 
are emphasized, causing for him characteristic social 
problems. If the solutions to these problems are not cor- 
rectly learned — due usually to parental misguidance 
— neurotic fixations (lack of normal psychological 
growth) occur which can cause maladjustments and 
breakdowns later. Freud also believed there is a stage 
in most children’s lives in which each prefers the op- 
posite-sexed parent to his other parent (Oedipus and 
Electra “complexes”) ; and that failure to develop nor- 
mally through this stage also causes trouble. 


Jung broadened Freud’s emphasis on the sex urge 
(libido) to mean one’s general urge to enjoy all plea- 
sures, especially social. To his master I‘reud’s emphasis 
on the individual subconscious mind, Jung added a 
strong belief in the racial unconscious, by which he 
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meant inherited dispositions that each person has to- 
ward human and subhuman ways of thinking. Jung, 
still alive at the time of this writing has developed a 
controlled association technique, now taken over in po- 
lice “lie detecting.” He also thinks a personality is com- 
posed of a pattern of opposite qualities, such as thoughts 
versus feelings, extrovert (outgoing) vs. introvert (in- 
dwelling) mental tendencies, etc. A neurotic is a person 
who has allowed one such tendency to develop out of 
proportion to the others. 


Adler, another of Freud’s great pupils, finally rejected 
his emphasis upon the subconscious, repression, and the 
overweening force of the sex drive. Instead, Adler was 
impressed by a person’s “will to power” as he grows 
up, and the “inferiority complex” which results from 
his failure to achieve power. Adlerian analysts try to 
discover a person’s “style of life” — the ways in which 
he either tries to secure power and success, pretends 
he has, or accepts substitutes for them. 


A second division that can be made among psycho- 
therapists comprises usually the non-psychoanalysts; 
though not necessarily. This is divided into schools of 
directive and non-directive therapy. The former are 
termed “counselor-centered” because the therapist di- 
rects the talking; the latter, “client-centered” because 
the patient is given little or no direction. 


2. Directive therapy or counseling is the usual kind 
given by community agencies, physicians, ministers, 
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teachers, social workers, lawyers, employment inter- 
viewers, friends, etc. In the professional literature it is 
best represented by the work of Adolph Meyer (“The 
Common Sense Psychiatry of Dr. Adolf Meyer,” Al- 
fred Lief, ed., McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., N.Y.1948). 
Meyer and his followers stress more heavily than do the 
Freudians the factors of social experience and learning. 
They stress the patient’s entire present environment, 
trying to view him as a whole in terms of what they call 
“psychobiology.” They emphasize direct instruction of 
the patient, and set up manufactured situations for him 
in which he will have to use certain reconditioning 
habits valuable in his cure. The results of each interview, 
too, are summed up for the patient, so he can see as 
clearly as possible how the analysis is proceeding. 


3. Non-directive therapy is a relatively recent develop- 
ment, the leading exponent of which is Carl R. Rogers. 
(“Client-centered Therapy,” by C. R. Rogers, Hough- 
ton, Mifflin Co., Boston, 1951). He feels that the client 
can best arrive at a realization of what is wrong with 
him — and then of what he should do about it — if he 
is allowed to proceed in his own way, under his own 
power as it were and at his own pace. And so the ther- 
apist makes it a point not to put any new ideas into the 
patient’s head, but merely to repeat, in other words, 
what the patient has already said, so he’ll be sure to 
grasp it clearly. This is a subtle, delicate type of therapy, 
requiring great skill to conduct successfully. It is based 
On the view that the usual patient has a self-concept 
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of himself as a failure, but that if he is given the oppor- 
tunity to think out'loud in a quiet, permissive, friendly 
atmosphere, the forces within him of mental health and 
truth will lead him out of his wilderness. 


4, Another school of psychotherapy is known as re- 
lational. It maintains that the patient’s social relations 
are responsible for his maladjustment — which is a 
pretty safe bet. But it goes further: the therapist tries 
to assume the roles of those others involved in the pa- 
tient’s life. Sometimes, too, psychodrama is used, a tech- 
nique in which the therapist thinks up a social situation 
that appears critical for the patient, then has the latter 
act out the various roles in this little play. 


5. Group psychotherapy treats half a dozen or more 
patients, suffering from similar difficulties, about three 
times a week, for an hour or two each time. The group 
aspect breaks the ice and makes it easier for the pa- 
tients to talk about what bothers them and to compare 
notes. Also, much more material and many more sug- 
gestions are forthcoming, to aid both patients and ther- 
apist. The latter feeds in to the group-discussions vari- 
ous considerations which he has gathered from individ- 
ual conferences which he also holds with the patients. 


6. Conditioned reflex therapy, announced in a book of 
the same name by Andrew Salter (Creative Age Press, 
N.Y., 1949) is based on the work of the great Russian 
physiologist Ivan P. Pavlov, (1849-1936) and his com- 
patriot V. M. Bekhterev (1857-1927); rather than on 
Freudian ideas, which indeed Salter roundly condemns. 
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“We have only one thing to learn from psychoanalysis, 
and that is what not to do.” (p. 22).* 


Salter writes that he is constantly, in his work as an 
analyst, curing neuroses without having to discover their 
original causes (usually in infancy or childhood). He 
says this is possible because the neurotic personality is 
basically a generally inhibited one. He is fearful, anx- 
ious, holds-in his reactions instead of expressing them. 
The solution is to train this person to be “excitatory.” 
“Each person presents a different problem, but the pur- 
pose is always identical — to provide a free, outflowing 
personality in which true emotions are expressed in 
speech and action.” (p. 96). 


Salter’s six rules to become excitatory, and thus not 
dammed up and neurotic, are to indulge copiously in 
“feeling-talk” (emotional small-talk) ; “facial talk” (use 
the face muscles) ; to contradict people and attack their 
views whenever one feels so inclined; to use the pronoun 
“I” often; to express hearty agreement when praised ; 
and to improvise one’s actions from day to day, so as 
to feel as much freedom as possible. 


Salter’s method is simply to build a healthy, liberating 
idea (positive reaction) directly on to a neurotic, cramp- 
ing idea (negative reaction) whenever possible. A wrong, 
unconscious conditioned reflex becomes a right, con- 


*Salter k ference to the following fact, (as noted in “Personality 
And Psychotherapy by Dollard & Miller, È 9, McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
Inc., 1950): “Early, brilliant work on the unification of the great traitons 
g Freud and Eavloy nosineen done ibys Be eds MAC Ginter pia Honey e- 

W a! is a e experim z À „J. 
Psychiat, Ste a 1933) and R. R. Sears, (Psychol, Bull., 33:229-274, 
in 1936). 
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scious reaction; then finally with practice a right, un- 
conscious conditioned reflex. Thus when a man suffer- 
ing from claustrophobia remembered he had been trap- 
ped in a pipe six feet in diameter, and a workman inside 
had grabbed him, (this patient happened to remember 
the start of his trouble), “He was also to tell himself 
that the pipe broke open when the man grabbed him,” 
(p. 66). In this way, neurotic chains of ideas can be 
broken, and healthful chains of ideas put in their place. 
Also, we repeat, excitatory actions in general must be 
substituted for inhibitory ones. 


Salter accords a high place to hypnosis. In the preface 
to his book he says, “The first two chapters have been 
rewritten and expanded from my book ‘What Is Hyp- 
nosis,’ and form the basis of all that follows.” Although 
there is much that is paradoxical and needs thinking 
through in this recent volume, it has a great deal in it 
which confirms and strengthens self-suggestion and self- 
hypnosis. 


7. The next type of psychotherapy we shall mention 
hardly constitutes a school, since it refers to explicit 
medical techniques, which could be used by any psy- 
chiatrist (who must be an M.D.) regardless of which 
previously mentioned method he might favor. Also, 
medical aids are usually, for best results, combined with 
other, purely psychological aids. We lack space to do 
more than mention these kinds of physical psychiatry, 
which include shock therapy, psychosurgery (such as 
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prefrontal lobotomies, sympathectomies, vagotomies and 
thyroidectomies), and narcoanalysis. 


Specialized techniques which may or may not use 
medical aids include those for the crippled and disabled, 
alcoholics, and psychosomatic illnesses. F urther tech- 
niques are hypnoanalysis, art therapy, dynamic therapy, 
and differential treatments for borderline cases. 


8. The eighth “school” has been called integrated 
therapy, because techniques from all the systems are 
used in varying combinations, depending on the individ- 
ual case and its needs. Since there is no one theory which 
is universally effective, and since there is much know- 
ledge of mental hygiene yet to be discovered, the inte- 
grative approach is only sensible. Leading exponents of 
this liberal point of view require seeing a problem from 
many different angles. They combine a physiological aid, 
namely carbon dioxide therapy, with other techniques 
as the case requires. The carbon dioxide inhalation 
which they administer relaxes the patient gently and 
makes easier the rapport between him and the therapist, 
plus the catharsis of material with the concurrent ana- 
lysis. 


In closing this chapter, the author feels that age-old, 
everyday prayer is one of the great therapeutic aids of all 
time. It is closely connected with mental hygiene and 
with auto-suggestion, as we are soon to see. 
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CHAPTER VI 


Self-Help Through Self-Analysis 


So far in this book we have tried to show the structure 
of the situation that faces us. We are very suggestible, 
Each of us has very complicated conscious and subcon- 
scious minds. From the latter, motivations well up and 


direct us, unhidden and unsuspected. And, in the last 


chapter, we have noted the various ways in which men- 
tal troubles are approached and handled. 


Since our theme, self-hypnosis, is a highly specialized 
technique, we want clearly to see its place in this entire 
scheme. of things. It is one kind of self-suggestion; if 
truly mastered, the most valuable kind. It originates in 
the conscious mind, but travels into the subconscious 
mind, where it achieves its notable effects. We have al- 
ready seen that hidden motives travel in the opposite di- 
rection, from the subconscious to the conscious. But in 
self-hypnosis we reverse the direction deliberately. 


Why do we do this? Because whatever originates in 
the conscious mind can be controlled before it is sent on 
its way. And why do we want motives to operate in the 
subconscious? Because they then work automatically. 
We get their beneficial results while our conscious mind 
is left free for other things. There is still another advan- 
tage. The subconscious is a source of great power. If we 
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learn to tap it, we derive tremendous benefit, arriving 
at our goals sooner than we would otherwise. 


But obviously the benefits of self-hypnosis will de- 
pend on what we tell our subconscious selves to do. 
These benefits therefore can scarcely be greater than 
our wisdom. And so, before we study the specific tech- 
niques, we must appreciate the importance of correct 
self-analysis. Mental health and mental hygiene are 
needed as a framework from which we can then sug- 
gest to ourselves the things we need most. 


It is foolish to learn any technique of action unless 
one’s goal is well thought out. We can create in ourselves 
new conditioned reflexes, yes. But we should understand 
just what we want to do with them. We should have a 
very clear picture of this “ideal personality” that we 
are urged to create. Exactly what does it include, and 
what is it supposed to exclude? If we are vague on this, 
our program must needs be vague. 


Likewise, we can learn self-hypnosis. But this will 
only be valuable when we use it within a known frame- 
work of our personality-needs. In other words, careful 
pre-thinking is required before any procedures are 
adopted. We don’t set out on a journey without know- 
ing our destination. Before we learn self-hypnosis we 
must know what character-values we want, and need 
most. 


Self-analysis is itself a valuable habit, and it has been 
said one should spend a part of each day at it. To start 
off on, here are some questions we may ask ourselves. 
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1. What actually are my life goals? Many persons 
are astonished to realize that they do not have clearcut 
objectives. It is one of the “Great Divides” between 
people. Some know exactly what they want out of life, 
and are therefore likely to achieve it, whereas the others 
are more or less drifters who, naturally, will scarcely 
get what they do not clearly know they want. 


2. To what extent have I already secured my goals? 
Happy is the man who can feel that he has won what 
he set out to get. Of course usually we set up new goals 
when old ones are secured. Thus it may look at any one 
time as though we had not got much of what we wanted. 
But we should think back and remember all the things 
we did want to do, and did succeed in doing. This is 
only fair to ourselves. We should see how successful we 
have been so far. 


3. What is holding me back from full achievement of 
my goals? What, precisely? It is an excellent idea to 
write these obstacles down and study them. There may 
be several. Do I have bad habits which act as a con- 
stant drag on accomplishment? 


4. Are these frustrations, these road-blocks of mine 
environmental, interpersonal or characterial? Those are 
the three main types of difficulties encountered in life. 
The environmental are due to one’s place in the physi- 


cal world, or to happenings in it. A man who likes and 


needs the stimulation of big city life will not be happy 
on a deserted farm or ranch, for example. Environment 
covers a lot. Even a tire blowout is an environmental 
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frustration. An interpersonal frustration is due to a 
clash or unideal situation in connection with another 
individual. This would include an unsympathetic boss, 
a spouse who won’t cooperate, etc. A characterial frus- 
tration is due to one’s own personality. A man is pulled 
two ways. He doesn’t know what he wants to do; or he 
does know but seems to lack the talents or will-power to 
go ahead and succeed, 


Much light can be shed on our frustrations if we sit 


down and spend a little time classifying and labeling 
them. 


5. Which of these frustrations threaten me most seri- 
ously? This is the next step, to weigh and compare the 
various obstacles. There is no use becoming excited or 
over-concerned about some of them. Each life is differ- 
ent, but all lives are apt to have some frustrations that 
must be born with stoically. It is well to recognize what 
these are. Spinoza, in his famous “Ethics,” is concerned 
to point out this valuable lesson to us, that each of us 
is probably trying to change things he cannot change, 
and also, conversely, is not trying to alter things that 
are within his power and that, for his own good, should 
be altered. 


6. How can I overcome or lessen the obstacles that 
do seriously threaten me? There are many so-called de- 
fense mechanisms which we call into play when frus- 
trated. They divide into three main types. Each type 
can be used justifiably or unjustifiably, depending on 
circumstances. The first is a reaction of aggression. 
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When we are balked of our wish, we often act more ag- 
gressively than before. We may “take it out” unjustifi- 
ably on someone else, as in “displacement,” or we may 
work harder than ever to açhieve our purpose. The lat- 
ter, generally speaking, is the wise, justifiable form of 


aggression. 


The second kind of reaction is flight or withdrawal. 
This is the least admirable of the three ways. Yet it has 
its uses. For instance, we often identify ourselves with 
heroes and heroines of the motion pictures. In film- 
stories, they usually lead lives of achievement, of which 
we are deprived. So we temporarily and.subconsciously 
identify ourselves with them. Another defensible type 
of withdrawal from the rigors and disappointments of 
life is fantasy, in which we imagine the triumphs we 
have not yet secured. Sometimes this occurs in night- 
dreams. But we also have fantasy day-dreams; and so 
long as we do not indulge too much in them, they re- 
lieve the strain. “Several investigators have called at- 
tention to a general inwardness in the personalities of - 
tolerant people. There is interest in imaginative process, 
in fantasies, in theoretical reflections...” (“The Na- 
ture Of Prejudice,” p. 437, by Gordon W. Allport, Ad- 
dison-Wesley Pub. Co., Inc., 1954). 


The third form of reaction is to compromise with our 
frustrations. It is the “Half a loaf is better than none” 
attitude. Sometimes this is a wise attitude to take. And 
maybe we can get more than half a loaf out of it. Some- 
times, too, we realize we had originally set our goal too 
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high, as when a young man, just out of college and in 
his first newspaper job, sets out deliberately to write the 
Great American Novel. He should first learn how to 
write, and then how to write a novel. Of two young wo- 
men, both of whom want to be concert pianists, one 
has the required talents, the other does not. The latter 
becomes a music teacher, and will be able to lead a 
happy, useful life, depending upon her attitude. Com- 
promise can be sensible and wise. It is informative to 
check up on this. How many compromises have we al- 
ready made with life, and do we not feel they were ad- 
visable? 


7. Do I really know what I’m best fitted for? Have 
I ever taken a battery of vocational and personality 
tests, so I can get an adequate line on my real capabili- 
ties? Am I acting even now without sufficient informa- 
tion about myself? 


8. Conversely, have I ever made a thorough study of 
the opportunities around me in my vocation? Do I see 
the surrounding employment picture clearly? Have I 
noted the possible chances for advancement in my chosen 
field? To this end, do I know the right steps to take? 


9. Would I actually be happy if I did achieve voca- 
tional success? Or do I have further emotional and per- 
sonal problems which upset me, and which have little 
or nothing to do with my work? 


10. Do I have any regular program for achieving suc- 
cess and happiness? Or are my thoughts along this line 
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conspicuous by their absence? Do I think about self- 
improvement every day, at some regular time; or only 
on rare occasions, perhaps, when I read a book of this 
type? 

The above gives an idea of how one can set about 
analyzing himself, plus some key questions. To them 
may be added another. Namely, how much do I do to 
create happiness for others? A lot, or very little? Many 
world religions say such activity is the most valuable of 
all types. What is the opinion of the reader on this? 
Were your most valuable experiences, come to think 
of it, those in which you created happiness for others? 


A good habit of self-analysis, if coupled with a mas- 
tery of self-suggestion techniques, can be the highway 
to success. We must admit, though, that self-analysis is 
not advisable for everyone. Psychotics, for instance, 
would not even be aware they needed self-help or any 
psychotherapy at all. Others might be aware of a prob- 
lem, but misinterpret it. A person suffering from con- 
version symptoms, let us say some allergy, or asthma, 
might attribute them to an organic cause and not realize 
they were psychological. Other persons might feel in- 
capable of either analyzing themselves adequately or ef- 
fecting any real changes in their habits. But there are 
left many persons indeed who can recognize a problem 
they have, analyze it and either solve it or so reeducate 
themselves that it ceases to make them miserable and 
to absorb their time and energy. To the extent that we 
succeed in self-analysis, our confidence greatly in- 
creases, 
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The benefits are many. Says Prof. Gordon W. Allport 
one of the country’s leading psychologists, “Knowledge 
of oneself, research shows, tends to be associated with 
tolerance for others. People who are self-aware, self- 
critical, are not given to the ponderous habit of passing 
blame to others for what is their own responsibility. 
They know their own capabilities and shortcomings. 


“Various lines of evidence are available on this point. 
The California studies of tolerant and prejudiced groups 
report that the ego-ideal of tolerant people often calls 
for traits that they themselves lack; whereas prejud- 
iced subjects paint as their ideal pretty much the sort of 
person they are now. Tolerant people, ‘being more bas- 
ically secure, it seems, can more easily afford to see a 
discrepancy between ego-ideal and actual reality.’ They 
know themselves and are not satisfied with what they 
find. Their self-awareness reduces the temptation to 
project their shortcomings onto others.” (“The Nature 
Of Prejudice,” p. 436.) 


But we must be forewarned of difficulties. Many ap- 
parently valid reasons arise to obstruct the process of 
self-analysis. One’s mind wanders off to other matters. 
All distractions from the work of analysis are welcomed. 
This is due to the very same “resistance” that therapists 
encounter when they try to help a patient. The law of 
Inertia operates in mental areas too. “Habits tend to 
Temain habitual.” We don’t want to change ourselves. 
At least the “old” part of us doesn’t. But it is possible to 
decrease greatly one’s resistance. We should tell our- 
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selves, “I’m going to like learning this new habit. It won’t 
take long.” 


Of course if training occurs in childhood, as so much 
of it does, we get the benefit of character-formation 
without having to understand it. But then we lack self- 
knowledge; we are simply products of a particular cul- 
ture, or way of life. Among similar studies, the anthro- 
pologists Margaret Mead and Gregory Bateson have’ 
shown how much can be done in conditioning children. 
They spent two years in studying the child-rearing meth- 
ods of the Balinese in Asia. The Balinese dislike to 
eat in public and avoid it whenever possible. So they 
train their children to dislike eating by feeding them 
when lying helpless in a bath, on their backs, and stuf- 
fing food into their mouths despite their tears. 


The Balinese also show what they call “awayness” 
when in a social situation that demands too much of 
them. They do this by turning their backs on the peo- 
ple involved — sometimes even going to sleep. They 
train their babies to build up this same “awayness” re- 
action by borrowing other babies and loving them, ig- 
noring their own babies before the latter’s very eyes. 
These facts have been clearly pictured and explained 
in “Balinese Character: A Photographic Analysis,” pub. 
by N.Y. Academy Of Science, N.Y., 1942). “As the 
twig is bent, the tree’s inclined.” 


Every reader of this book is himself a product of such 
social learning. Though he has been trained differently 
from Balinese and other nationals, he is nevertheless a 
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product of the same learning factors. These factors op- 
erate sometimes in the conscious mind, at other times 
in the subconscious mind. And as we shall soon see, it 
is = no means a matter of indifference which part is 
used. 


What are these all-important factors used in learn- 
ing? They are, the world over, four. Namely: drive, re- 
sponse, cue and reinforcement. 


1. Drive refers to the motive that starts any act we 
engage in. The drive can be either innate, or learned. 
If innate, it is sometimes called a “tissue need.” Ex- 
amples are the need for food (hunger); for water 
(thirst) ; the need for air (called, when felt, anoxia) ; for 
sleep; need to avoid extremes of temperature, over-fa- 
tigue; etc. A learned drive would be, for example, de- 
sire to win social approval, amass money, etc. There are 
many more learned drives than there are innate ones. 
But drive there must be, otherwise there is no motive 
power for a learning habit to be formed. 


2. Response is the act, or sometimes just the thoughts, 
by which the subject reacts to a drive. If no response is 
available, we can see how difficult it is for learning to 
occur. Thus, for instance, we could not teach a baboon 
about relativity, because he is not equipped with any 
response-mechanisms to our words. Response has to do, 
then, with how we are able to act on drives; and with 
what we do about them. We may build on to our drives 
either correct or incorrect habits. A habit is just a more 


or less ingrained response pattern. 
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3. Cue is the stimulus to action or thought, and iş 
thus a sort of trigger which starts them off. A cue is a 
stimulus which usually tells us when and where to be- 
gin responding to drives. A green traffic light is a cue 
to go ahead. The drive is the desire to arrive at our des- 
tination. The response is our ability to get there in our 
car. 


4. Reinforcement means reward. It is what strength- 
ens certain of our acts and weakens the others. When an 
act pays off, the psychologist says it is reinforced, mean- 
ing that this gives us the tendency to repeat it. When an 
act brings more pain than pleasure, or no result, it is said 
to have negative reinforcement, and will tend to be 
dropped altogether. Giving candy to a child for doing 
a household duty is a reinforcement. So also is his 
mother’s approval when he does it without candy. Re- 
wards need not of course be concrete. They can be men- 
tal and spiritual approvals, real and imagined, from so- 
ciety and from God. 


We benefit greatly when we think about our drives, 
responses, cues and reinforcements in terms of our con- 
scious and subconscious minds. Hypnosis and self-hyp- 
nosis are deeply involved here. For example, what hap- 
pen when we form habits? Take a man who is learning 
to box. At first he is painfully conscious of every move 
he makes. But as he learns how to avoid punishment by 
blocking and slipping a punch, and how to deal it out 
by getting his weight behind every blow, however short, 
and by hitting vulnerable spots, what is happening? His 
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subconscious is taking over more and more of the work 
necessary for success. This is the big point of our entire 
book. He is ducking punches automatically, without 
having to think about it. He is j abbing and hooking au- 
tomatically, when slight cues, that he doesn’t even have 
to think about, tell him he is within range. 


His conscious mind has learned a great many lessons, 
and has passed them on, as accomplished facts, to his 
subconscious. So, when he wins a bout against a less 
skilled opponent, we are not surprised to hear his train- 
er say simply, “Our boy knew more.” 


Typing is another excellent example of how learning 
passes from the conscious to the subconscious, And this 
always means that a habit has been formed. Learning 
occurs every day, not just during “school days.” This 
is perhaps the greatest fact of our life. 


Let us go more fully into just what is happening here, 
in the next two chapters. And let us see how we can use 
the facts of self-analysis and learning for our own ad- 
vantage. © 
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CHAPTER VII 


What Is Hypnosis? 


Hisi is an artificially induced state, usually re- 
sembling sleep but physiologically distinct from it; in 
which the subject’s suggestibility and powers are so 
heightened that he can perform astonishing feats of ab- 
normality. By “abnormality” we do not mean patho- 
logical, undesirable, unpleasant or negative things nec- 
essarily. They can just as well be positive and highly de- 
sirable. We noticed earlier that hypnotism at first was 
unfortunately associated with neurotic and hysteric ele- 
ments. We shall say more about this to prove that hyp- 
notism is a tremendous force, neither good nor bad in 
itself, but waiting to be used for good. Waiting for per- 
sons like the reader. It is already finding daily use 
among hundreds of dentists, doctors and therapists. 


There is no doubt that hypnosis is a mysterious force. 
This means simply that its nature is not well under- 
stood. But electricity is in the same case, and atomic 
energy. They yield tremendous benefits. These are re- 
sults of the forces mentioned, the latter being the causes. 
Usually we get a quicker line on such a force by studying 
what it can do, its effects and results, than by trying to 
figure out what it is in itself. So let us study first the 
general effects of hypnotism, and then ask ourselves 
what sort of thing it must be for such results to be 
possible. : 
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Suggestibility itself is a general characteristic of hyp- 
notism, and should be mentioned first, as it underlies 
all the specific effects. It refers to the great ease with 
which action or belief is aroused in the hypnotic 
subject. The abnormal accomplishments referred to 
above, are however just the second half of the same 
process. First, that is, the subject suspends his own 
critical and sceptical thinking, and believes what his 
hypnotizer tells him; second, he does the things sug- 
gested. Not only does the patient then want to do certain 
things; but he cam. The fact that he can, proves suggesti- 
bility to be more than a mere attitude. It is a power, a 
general power. The normal susceptibility that we usual- 
ly possess is referred to as greatly heightened in the hyp- 
notic state. 


This power is such that it can increase or decrease a 
vital function of mind or body. It helps us to see what 
hypnotism must be, to regard its marvels in terms of 
pairs. Let us take one such, namely anaethesia and hy- 
peraesthesia. 


Anaesthesia is total or partial loss of sensitivity. The 
hypnotist suggests that certain real sensations are to be 
abolished, and they are. “Legs and breasts may be amp- 
utated, children born, teeth extracted, in short the most 
painful experiences undergone, with no other anaes- 
thetic than the hypnotizer’s assurance that no pain will 
be felt. Similarly, morbid pains may be annihilated, 
neuralgias, toothaches, rheumatisms cured.” (Principles 
Of Psychology,” by Wm. James, vol. 2, p. 606). As this 
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standard text was published in 1890, we see that the 
wonders of hypnotism are not new. They never really 
were. Without question, the hypnotic state explains 
much if not most of the miraculous lore of the ages — 
feats of the yogis, “magical” performances by pagan 
oracles, religious ecstacies, the tricks of shamans, der- 
vishes and medicine men. 

The applications of hypnotic anaesthesia are very 
numerous, being limited by the ingenuity of the hypno- 
tizer. Hunger sensations have been abolished in patients, 
so that they wanted no nourishment for days. Hard as 
it is to believe, patients have been pierced with needles, 
and have permitted the flames of burning matches to 
play directly on their hands without sustaining pain or 
any sensation. 

Indeed, the hypnotist often begins by invoking anaes- 
thesia in his subject. “You are to hear only my voice, 
you are to see only me,” he directs. The subject obeys, 
and has what is called a negative hallucination. This 

‘can be reversed: a subject may be made blind to just 
one person, and not to others in the room; or deaf to 
certain words, and not to others. These hallucinations 
often become systematized; that is, they are generalized. 
For example, if a man is supposed to be invisible to the 
subject, what the man takes from his pockets is also 
not seen; what he says may not be heard; he may not 
be felt; etc. 

Since there is nothing organically wrong with any of 
the senses thus anaesthetized, the sense-messages must, 
in these cases, be blocked off somewhere between the 
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outside of the body where the Sense-organ begins, and 
that part of the brain where “consciousness” results. 
The sense-message came in, but it was not recognized. 
It is something like “cutting an acquaintance dead,” or 
refusing to recognize a claim. This fact is proved by 
experiments such as the following. Make a red cross 
on a sheet of white paper. Hypnotize a person and tell 
him he is not to see the red cross. He will not see it. Then 
have him look fixedly at a dot on the paper near the 
cross, and ask him what he sees, He will report a “neg- 
ative after-image” of a bluish-green cross, which shows 
that his visual apparatus is working normally. He would 
not have had the after-image unless he had “felt” the 
red cross, so to speak, even though it never reached his 
consciousness. (“Principles Of Psychology,” vol. 2, p. 
607, James.) Such experiments demonstrate our great 
power of suggestion, to be able to stop the physiological 
action of nerves and brain at various points in their 
course. 


The second member of this first pair of strange op- 
posites is hyperaesthesia, which is simply an unusually 
heightened degree of sensitivity. It is the exact opposite 
of anaesthesia; and, in hypnotism, just as common. The 
powers of sense, depending upon which one the hyp- 
notist stimulates, can be stepped up so much that one 
almost has to see such a performance to believe it. Some 
have wondered whether more than the ordinary senses 
are not needed for an explanation. We think not. 
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Acuteness of hearing increases. The ticking of a watch 
inaudible at more than three feet distance in the waking 
state becomes audible at twenty feet in some hypnotics. 


Visually, a subject can often see with the naked eye 
details for which unhypnotized persons require a mic- 
roscope. Or he may be able to read the image of a page 
of print reflected in a person’s cornea. One famous test 
for visual hyper-acuteness goes like this. The hypno- 
tized subject is shown a number of blank, similar sheets 
of cardboard, on one of which he is told to perceive some 

` picture. No such picture is there but, through the power 
of suggestion, the subject creates a visual hallucination. 
and sees the suggested picture on the card. The cards 
are then thoroughly shuffled by the hypnotist. But the 
subject can always find the same card on which he keeps 
seeing the hallucinated picture. It makes no difference 
if the card has been turned over, or placed upside down. 
It is not because a picture is really there, that the sub- 
ject always recognizes the card. It is because, unknown 
to himself, his sense of sight has noticed certain slight 
peculiarities about the card, which are too small for wak- 
ing observation to detect. This experiment can be done 
in other ways, for example with empty glasses. If many 
of them are placed in a row, and the subject is told to 
drink imaginary water from one to quench an imaginary 
thirst, he will always find and use the same glass for the 
Same purpose, no matter how the glasses have been 
changed around when he was not looking. 
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The sense of smell can be made similarly acute, as 
when an envelope, card or handkerchief is smelled by 
one hypnotized, then placed among many similar ob- 
jects, and mixed. The subject, solely by its odor, will de- 
tect the original object. Braid reports the scent of a 


rose being traced through the air from a distance of 
forty-five feet. 


The senses of touch, weight, temperature, etc., are 
similarly sharpened. A coin, for example, can be picked 
out from a heap of twenty other identical coins, over and 
over again, because the subject was told at the outset 
that this particular one was heavier than the others, or 
lighter. 


The far end of this hyperaesthesia scale is still more 
astonishing. Subjects, through suggestion, can readily 
be made to have hallucinations of all kinds. Every one 
of the senses obeys the hypnotist’s order and conjures 
up whatever is asked. A subject will “see” Napoleon 
before him. Or he will believe he is lying on a pincushion, 
and will jump up in pain. Or he will drink whiskey and 
think it water; or drink water and become as if drunk 
on whiskey. 


Delusions or false beliefs are always mixed in with 
these hallucinations, the latter being purely sensory. 
You can make a subject think he is burning, freezing, 
itching, wet, covered with mud, insects, etc. You can 
make him drink vinegar and think it champagne; smell 
ammonia and be sure it is perfume; pay court to a 
broomstick believing it to be a beautiful woman; jump 
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away from a chair that he thinks is a lion; imagine he 
is hearing a full symphonic orchestra, etc., etc. 


The second major pair of strange powers involves 
memory. The hypnotic phenomena here can be ranged 
on a scale extending from partial or total loss of mem- 
ory, amnesia, to hypermnesia, in which the subject re- 
members the minutest details extending back to in- 
fancy. As for amnesia, the hypnotic states in themselves 
are usually dissociated in the subject’s mind from his 
waking system of ideas, which he completely forgets for 
the time being. But aside from this, the subject can be 
told he is not to remember certain things when he 
awakes. and he obeys. The memory can be turned on 
and off, like a faucet. 


In hypermnesia, I recently regressed a young woman 
in the following way, before a classroom of students. I 
hypnotized her, then had her write her name on the 
blackboard. I then asked her to remember herself as 
she had been ten years before, and to imagine she was 
ten years younger. I had her write her name down as 
she used to do it then. I regressed her another few years 
in the same way, and had her write her name again. 
Each time she did this, her writing became more scraw- 
ly and childish. Her motor actions themselves were ac- 
tually as they had been in those earlier years. Then I 
awakened her, and had her look at the signatures. One of 
the surnames she had written was different from her 
present one, and she recognized the former as her maid- 
en name. She figured back and verified the fact that 
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this had been her name in the year that I had regressed 
her to. Subjects can be regressed, in memory, back to 
pre-school ages until, when they write their names, the 
scribbles become unintelligible. A photograph and ex- 
planation of this is to be found on p. 195 of “Psycho- 
logy And Life,” by Floyd L. Ruch, 4th ed., pub. by 
Scott, Foresman & Co., 1953. This is a textbook used 
in the University of California at Los Angeles as an in- 
troduction to modern psychology. 


If intelligence tests are given to hypnotized persons 
who have been regressed to earlier age levels, they will 
pass the tests with the actual mentalities they had at 
those ages. 


A third outstanding pair of hypnotic controls runs 
all the way from the voluntary or skeletal muscles of 
the body to its involuntary or autonomic processes. Ef- 
fects on the voluntary muscles seem to be the most 
easily obtained of all. Subjects are told they cannot 
unclasp their hands, open their eyes, lower an arm, etc. 
The most striking effect here, the one favored in vaude- 
ville acts, is to cause a cataleptic stiffening of the body 
muscles, especially those of the stomach. The subject’s 
head and feet are then placed on two chairs, and a sec- 
ond and heavy person can stand on his stomach, be- 
tween the chairs. I strongly suggest that you do not try 
this experiment. 


The involuntary body processes include the heart 
beat, blood circulation, digestive processes, sneezing, 
winking, etc. These too can be controlled by hypnotic 
suggestion. Space forbids telling the many experiments 
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which have proved this. One can not only induce blisters 
and rashes by suggestion, but cases are on official record 
where stubborn skin diseases were removed under hyp- 
nosis. Such facts have become commonplace knowledge. 
In a syndicated medical column, “Dr. Jordan Says,” 
which appeared in the Los Angeles Mirror-News on 
the very day this is being written, August 15, 1955, an 
article on “Warts Yield to Variety of Strange Treat- 
ments,” ends, “The most astonishing treatment of all, 
however, is the method of suggestion. How the mind 
can have an effect on a virus disease is a mystery . . . 
It has long been known that warts which have been pres- 
ent for many years can disappear suddenly and com- 
pletely merely by suggestion.” 


Various changes in cell nutrition, then, may be pro- 
duced by suggestion — another fact pointed out by Wil- 
liam James over fifty years ago, Thus the metabolic pro- 
cesses of the body, involving both needful tearing down 
and building up activities, can be dealt with therapeu- 
tically, through hypnosis. 


Besides all the unusual behavior, both voluntary and 
involuntary, referred to above, there is post-hypnotic 
suggestion. Here the subject is told, when in hypnosis, to 
perform some act upon awaking — which he promptly 
does without remembering why. Usually, it is done in 
the interests of experimentation or explanation of the 
nature of hypnosis. Sometimes they occur years later. 
Often they are done at the precise minute desired. It is 
as though a person, unknown to himself, were a subcon- 
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scious clock which marked unerringly the passage of 
time. People who “set themselyes” to wake up at eight 


a.m., and do so, have used their subconscious minds 
in this way. 


The post-hypnotic suggestion makes us see that there 
is and must be definite, organic connections between 
the subconscious and the conscious minds. What this 
may indicate we shall soon see. 


The states of hypnosis and sleep seem so similar that 
it is well to dwell on the comparison a moment. Both in- 
volve relaxation, decreased inhibition, and emergence 
of the subconscious. Hypnotists often tell their sub- 
jects to “sleep,” but the two states are not the same. 
Yet a hypnotized person, if left to himself, will often fall 
sound asleep. Probably the hypnotic state is the narrow 


stage just between being awake and going to sleep, and _ 


the skillful operator is able to keep the subject suspended 
there. This is called the hypnagogic period; and the 
moments between sleep and waking up, the hypnopom- 
pic. 

The position and attitude of the person to be hypno- 
tized are like those of sleep. He is usually in a darkened 
room, kept quiet, told to relax, etc. But the first stages 
of ordinary sleep are usually dissociated ones, whereas 
those of hypnosis are narrowed down to unusual concen- 
tration and attention. Also the brain waves change, 
when we go to sleep, in three stages, whereas the brain 
waves of subjects being hypnotized “do not change as 
they do in sleep but remain entirely as they are in nor- 
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mal waking adults.” And “sleep and hypnosis are basic. 
ally not the same or even very similar.” (“Physiological 
Psychology,” Morgan & Stellar, pps. 551-2). 


There are other differences. In natural sleep, con- 
sciousness may so far as we know be lost completely; 
but in hypnotic sleep it is not. For though the subject 
on waking may not remember what occurred, he can 
recollect it the next time he is hypnotized. Hypnosis 
may be more purely mental than is sleep, which brings 
with it changes in the circulation and chemistry of the 
brain. Hypnosis does not usually change the pulse, res- 
piration and other bodily functions; but sleep does. Dur- 
ing hetero-hypnosis (all cases other than self-hypnosis) 
the subject remains in rapport or some sort of social re- 
lationship with the hypnotist. In sleep, on the contrary, 
the self is quite detached from other selves, and rests. 
In hypnosis, the attention is fixed, whereas in sleep 
either there is none at all, or it is associated with dream- 
ing. 


The vast and colorful variety of effects in hypnotism 
helps us to form a theory accounting for it. Actually it 
seems easier and quicker to say what hypnosis cannot 
do, than what it can do. So numerous and interwoven 
are the nervous mechanisms and connections in the 
body, that a path could be made from any part to any 
other part. The path for such an incoming sense-mess- 
age or outgoing motor-order might be circuitous rather 
than direct, but it exists, and a neurologist could trace 
it for us. Thus, although such a connection had never 
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been formed before, a few words from a hypnotist could 
result in, say, the rigidity of a skeletal muscle in a sub- 
ject, or in blood activity causing the removal of a rash. 
We need to imagine merely an intricate maze filled 
with pathways most of which have never yet been used. 
We know some of them are used habitually. As soon as 
we reflect that many other paths are there too, waiting 


to be used, we see what hypnotism characteristically 
does. 


We must fully appreciate that words are triggers. 
They are not just little black marks on paper, etc. They 
are trigger-meanings, constantly setting off nervous pro- 
cesses. Sometimes they result in completed circuits, as 
when someone says, “Get the car serviced,” and we fol- 
low up the reception of those few sound waves with an 
entire course of action. Even if we do nothing but un- 
derstand the meanings of the words, they have become, 
as it were, living things for us, and have actually got 
inside us. An understood spoken word must not only 
reach a certain part of at least one of a person’s two 
temporal lobes in his brain, where his sense of hearing 
winds up, but it must also continue to the association 
area nearby, where the meaning of the sound is some- 
how stored, And so, when words help to become pro- 
cesses, the latter may continue farther than usual into 
or along the nervous system. They may end up in some 
surprising hypnotic effect. We have all the equipment 
for these possible connections‘ all the time. When we 


realize this, we see that hypnosis simply makes more . 
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and/or newer connections than ordinary action does. It 
makes excursions into those areas of our nervous sys- 
tems which are usually the independent kingdoms of 
the subconscious. 


Consciousness is thus only a part of our minds. It is 
too much with us, and has assumed an overweening im- 
portance. The “instrumentalist view of conscious mind” 
says that its use is mainly to solve problems. Remember 
our discussion of habit. What we have already solved 
tends to become habitual, and to be done unconsciously. 


Note how our ordinary consciousness divides up the 
attention that we give to our sense organs. As we sit 
here, reading or writing, we are seeing a little, hearing 
a little, feeling a little, and so forth, Even more clearly, 
as we move around walking, let us say, we are doing 
a little of many things . . . but not any one thing very 
much. Hypnosis shuts off most operations and has us 
concentrate on one. It keeps us from Scattering our 
forces. The results we can thereby achieve are miracu- 
lous. 


To say this in another way, it is as if the conscious 
mind were but loosely attached to the subconscious at 
a number of points or joints. The conscious part attends 
to deliberate reasoning, centers for us the spot of clearest 
vision, wrestles with new problems, interprets incoming 
semse-messages, etc. The subconscious handles all the 
old jobs, the already solved problems, takes care of the 
breathing, winking, digesting, blood-pumping, etc. To- 
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ward doing things any other way we always feel a strong 
resistance, which the hypnotist has ways of decreasing. 
Our normal design for living, therefore, is not the only 
way the conscious and the subconscious minds can be 
related. The connections are loose and can be changed 
and rearranged, for better or for worse, by the subject 
himself, or by what happens to him in life, or by a hyp- 
notist. A person who suffers from phobia, a morbid 
fear of, say, knives, darkness, closed spaces, heights, 
diseases, blushing, train-travel, appearing in public, 
etc., has literally hypnotized himself. This is true in 
the sense that habit is a relatively permanent hypnosis. 
’ His body does affect him unfavorably whenever he is in 
these situations, phobic for him. But it is only because 
of negatively conditioned responses which have become 
habitual. 


Let us talk now about beneficial consciously condi- 
tioned reflex patterns. 
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Self-Hypnosis and Its Application 


See hypnosis is destined to become, we believe, one 
of the great dynamic forces of society. Every human 
could learn to use this power for his own betterment. 
To review the strange history of hypnosis will help con- 
vince us of this. 


Paracelsus (1493-1541), a Swiss alchemist and mys- 
tic, announced that the stars and magnets gave off a 
subtle force which pervaded space and could influence 
men. Van Helmont (1577-1644) brought the matter 
down to earth. He “inaugurated the doctrine of animal 
magnetism by teaching that a magnetic fluid radiates 
from all men and may be guided by their wills to in- 
fluence the minds and bodies of others.” (“History Of 
Experimental Psychology,” ibid, p. 116). 


It was Anton Mesmer (1734-1815), a Viennese physi- 
cian, who discovered how to produce various cures by 
stroking people’s bodies with magnets. In Paris he 
constructed an oak chest filled with some chemicals and 
bits of iron. He called it a baquet, and had people sit 
around it in a circle. Gone was the presumed influence 
of the far-away stars, The baquet was the supposed 
source of this “animal magnetism” power, which Mes- 
mer could control and direct ! 
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Mesmer, togged out as a magician, made various 
passes and cast piercing glances at his circle, some of 
whom went into what we now know as hypnotic trance. 
Tremendous interest was aroused. In 1784 a French 
royal commission, of which Benjamin Franklin was a 
member, reported that the box simply was not magnetic. 
The French government then offered Mesmer 20,000 
francs to reveal the secret of his cures. He refused — be- 
cause he didn’t know himself! 


The results of the Mesmer episode were twofold. 
First, a new, astounding power had appeared on the 
human scene. Second, Mesmer’s “refusal” caused both 
him and his power to be branded as a fake. The medical 
world and the public denounced him. He died in 1815 
in Switzerland. 


The second period in the history of hypnosis occurred 
in England. John Elliotson (1791-1868) was a medical 
man of big ideas. He helped establish University Col- 
lege Hospital in connection with University College, 
London, thus founding the invaluable practice of at- 
taching a hospital to a medical school. He was the first 
Englishman to adopt the use of the stethoscope. In 1837 
he saw a demonstration of “Mesmerism” by Dupotet, 
and began mesmerizing patients in his hospital. The 
authorities forbade this, whereupon Elliotson resigned, 
but kept experimenting. In 1843 he founded the “Zoist,” 
which he said was “a journal of cerebral physiology and 
mesmerism, and their applications to human welfare.” 
In 1846 he delivered the Harvey oration, reminding his 
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medical foes drily that Harvey’s proof of the circulation 
of the blood was also at first called fraudulent. 


By 1849 “mesmeric infirmaries” were operating in 
London and elsewhere. At Exeter, the chief surgeon an- 
nounced he had mesmerized 1,200 patients and per- 
formed 200 painless operations. 


Even in 1842, W. S. Ward had amputated a leg pain- 
lessly, with the patient in a mesmeric trance. The use 
of mesmerism for an anaesthetic seemed assured. But 
in 1844 an American dentist, Wells, applied nitrous 
oxide to extract a tooth of his painlessly. Another den- 
tist, Morton, began using ether vapor in Boston in 1846. 
And chloroform, through Simpson, came into use in 
1847. Once again, hypnosis lost out. Its application and 
effects are highly individual. Though powerful, they 
vary considerably from one person to another. “The 
reason we do not use hypnosis nowadays for anaesthes- 
ia is that the drugs are more reliable.” (ibid., p. 122). 
Even though James Esdaile (1808-1859) in India had 
performed 300 major operations in painless mesmeric 
trance, reducing mortality in elephantiasis from 40 to 
5 per cent, drugs became universally preferred. 


A third bad break for this amazing force, hypnotism, 
then occurred. In 1848 at their home in Hydesville, N.Y., 
the Fox sisters began their mysterious rappings, and 
spiritualism was born. The sisters claimed they were 
“mediums” communicating with the dead. Seances pro- 
duced new mediums by the hundreds; and still do. Un- 
fortunately their powers were compared with mesmer- 
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ism. Didn’t they both deal in trances? So mesmerism be- 
came identified with the trickery part of spiritualism, 
and suffered even more disrepute! 


Still in the second stage of our history occurs James 
Braid (ca. 1795-1860), called the discoverer of hypno- 
tism. wy Because he described the mesmeric trance 
as a “nervous sleep,” coined the term “neurypnology” 
for it, leading to the word we now use. But above all, 
because he placed the proper emphasis not on the prac- 
titioner, who simply releases the hypnotic powers, but 
on the subject, who has them within himself. No more 
stars and magnets; just “nervous sleep.” Braid, a Man- 
chester physician, had been sceptical at first. But he 
forced a pin under the fingernail of a hypnotized theatre 
subject, and found her insensitive to pain. Braid began 
experimenting, became convinced. He hypnotized mem- 
bers of his own family. At first he thought the trance de- 
pended upon “paralyzing the levator muscles of the 
eyelids,” called the “fascination method.” Then he saw 
that not visual fixation but fixation of attention is the 
key. He used the word mono-ideism to describe the hyp- 
notic state, stressed the factor of suggestion, and shift- 
ed emphasis more and more from the physiological to 
the psychological aspect. Braid helped create the modern 
view of hypnotism. 

In the chapter on suggestion we sketched the third 
stage of this history, which developed in France. We 
saw that Le Bon’s “The Crowd” unfortunately linked 
hypnotism with abnormal psychology. A fourth bad 
break! Actually in hypnotism we are dealing with the 
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psychology of motivation, called “dynamic psychology.” 
Freud is the great figure here, and he was the pupil of 
Charcot, who taught that anyone who can be hypno- 
tized must be of the hysterical type, therefore “abnor- 
mal.” This was a mistake. The rival school of Nancy 
said hypnotizability depends only on suggestibility — 
a power everyone has, and which is neither abnormal 
nor neurotic. But this has taken a long time to prove. 
Meanwhile Freud, who became immensely influential, 
took another tangent entirely, leaving hypnosis and de- 
veloping psycho-analysis under the dominant idea of 
the “libido.” 

We are today in the fourth stage of the history of hyp- 
nosis, when realization of its power is rapidly growing. 
In the paper every few days, we read about another of 
its triumphs. Hypnosis has still a long way to go; but 
it has come a long way. And it parallels the history of 
science itself. For man’s first scientific interest was in 
that which was farthest away from him, the stars. And 
the last great science to develop in time, concerns that 
which is closest to him, namely himself, or psychology. 
This is precisely the story of hypnosis. Paracelsus 
thought the.power came from the stars. Today we know 
this power comes from within oneself. This explains 
why the sincere hypnotist wishes to teach self-hypnosis, 
so that the individual can unlock these powers for good 
that are within him. Even if we have not yet used this 
power, we do not permanently need a hypnotist. For 
each of us is his own hypnotist, his own magician. He 
himself can rub the lamp, and create the startling effects. 
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It is vital that we appreciate this fact. The great Emile 
Coue asks, “What then is suggestion? It may be defined 
as ‘the act of imposing an idea on the brain of another? 
Does this action really exist? Properly speaking, no. 
Suggestion does not indeed exist by itself. It does not 
and cannot exist except on the sine qua non condition of 
transforming itself into auto-suggestion in the subject. 
This latter word may be defined as ‘the implanting of 
an idea in oneself by oneself.’ 


“You may make a suggestion to someone; if the un- 
conscious of the latter does not accept the suggestion, 
if it has not, as it were, digested it, in order to transform 
it into auto-suggestion, it produces no result.” (“Self 
Mastery Through Conscious Auto-suggestion,” p. 14-15, 
pub. by George Allen & Unwin, Ltd., London, 1951). 


Another leading analyst says, “Though the practi- 
tioner may secure brilliant or strange results by hetero- 
suggestion (hypnotist to subject), we find, whenever 
we probe the matter to the bottom, that he has done 
nothing more than liberate the subject’s auto-sugges- 
tions. If however the practitioner does not give the sub- 
ject the key to auto-suggestion, the latter will believe 
that the former’s influence is the cause of everything, 
and the results will be apt to prove extremely fugitive.” 
(“Suggestion And Auto-suggestion,” p. 204, by Charles 
Baudouin, 12th ed., pub. by Allen & Unwin, London, 
Eng., 1954). 


The application of self-hypnosis is our subject. Here 
is how it is applied. First, you use your imagination to 
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create attitudes for you. Second, these attitudes work 
in your daily life to do two things. a. They intensify 
your inner drives toward success. b. They keep select- 
ing parts of your environment which keep helping you 
toward success. That is the mechanism stated simply, so 
that we can see there is nothing unbelievable about it. 
Self-hypnosis is unusual, true; but in the way in which 
uncommon sense, rather than common sense, is unusual. 
This uncommon sense of today, and of this book, will 
be the common sense of tomorrow! Let us now say more 
about the above two points. 


1. Imagination. The beginner in self-hypnosis is sur- 
prised to find that leading writers on it stress the imag- 
ination rather than the will. Says Coue, “above all, and 
this is an essential point, the will must not be brought 
into play in practicing auto-suggestion.” Results are “un- 
satisfactory when, in treating moral ailments, one strives 
to re-educate the will. It is the training of the imagina- 
tion which is necessary.” (ibid, p. 17; italics his). Bau- 
douin helps to give us the reason for this: “The work 
of suggestion goes on in the subconscious, and has noth- 
ing to do with the conscious effort which presides over 
the will. We may say that suggestion is a form of will, 
but of subconscious will.” (ibid, p. 190). 


That is, self-hypnosis involves the subconscious. Any 
resort to the will brings in consciousness and so disrupts 
subconsciousness. But there is another reason for pre- 
ferring imagination. It is, that the latter is prior to the 
will, and provides fuel for it. We will what we have al- 
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ready imagined. We see a new car, we think of it many 
times in imagery, and only then do we begin to will its 
purchase. We say “I want a car like that.” Thus, in the 
delicate work of self-hypnosis, to concentrate on the will 
would be to put the cart before the horse. It is imagery 
that sets the will in motion. It is like saying “Take care 


of today, (imagination), and tomorrow (the will) will 
take care of itself.” 


A bipolar process goes on in each of us. 1. The realis- 
tic pole is that which is determined by external condi- 
tions, being characterized by perception of real objects, 
by reasoning and by problem solving. 2. The imagina- 
tive pole is determined by our inner needs, and is char- 
acterized by imagery, many kinds of play, fantasy, 
dreams and wishful thinking, This is the realm where 
self-hypnosis can operate. As our thinking shifts toward 
this realm, our mental images become stronger and more 
numerous. They are very responsive to our needs. We 
can order them up, control them, use them. Since they 
are the raw material of self-hypnosis, we must cultivate 
the habit of so doing. One is amazed and gratified at 
the progress he can make in this habit. And all the senses 
can be used for this. “Because visual images are usually 
the strongest and most frequent, it is easy to overlook 
other kinds. Nevertheless, if attention is given to them, 
auditory, tactual, thermal, olfactory, kinaesthetic (from 
muscles, joints and tendons), gustatory, and other sen- 
sory images are readily reported.” (“The Psychology 
Of Thinking,” ibid, p. 198). 
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The strategy is first for us to do a great deal of think- 
ing about what we want out of life, and should want, 
along the lines of the chapter six questionaire. Then 
we have a “pre-hypnotic talk” with ourselves, in place 
of a hypnotist giving us one. During this talk, we say to 
ourselves such things as, “I am relaxing completely 
now, because I am putting myself into the right mood 
for self-hypnosis. I have thought carefully about the 
exact values I want to build into my life, and I’m going 
to get them. I’m going to get them by forming condi- 
tioned reflex habits in my subconscious, and this pro- 
cess that I’m starting now is going to ensure my suc- 
cess.” We elaborate on this talk, and naturally change it 
according to circumstances and developments. 


Next, we deliberately form images about what we 
want to be, get, or do. This should be, to speak naively, 
a lot of fun. The power of imagining, when cultivated, 
yields the richest of results. First you must devote your- 
self to discovering what imagery is available for you. 
If it is an obviously simple thing, like the new car, that is 
easy. See yourself buying it, driving it, enjoying it with 
others. See it, touch it, hear it — in imagination. Use 
every type of sense-image you can. Create them deliber- 
ately. 


And the same for a house, a motorboat, a business of 
your own. Your desires need not be for “material” 
` things, however. One can wish to become a good piano 
player, a Phi Beta Kappa, etc. Nevertheless, all these 
make up the class of specific images. _ 
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The other class is that of general images. These require 
more ingenuity to form. But they can and should be 
both formed and refined. Whatever it is you want in 
general, “success” or “happiness,” see it in large shin- 
ing letters just ahead of you, in your “mind’s eye.” As 
you give it other imaginative symbols, such as hearing 
a voice spelling it out or saying it to you, make it more 
specific. “Success” means a business of your Own, or a 
doctoral degree in chemistry, or whatever you really 
and actually want. Now substitute specific for general 
images, and you have made a concrete step forward. 
Imagining is the activity that starts the ball rolling. 
Surely it is easy to see that this pleasant activity is 
bound to create attitudes for you. And since you have al- 
ready thought out what ones you want to build, you are 
on your way. 


2. Attitudes. Our second point was as to why and 
how these attitudes now start to work for us. According 
to the ideo-motor theory, which has had a long and hon- 
orable career in psychology, these success-ideas are dy- 
namic. It is as though they had little motors. We plant- 
ed them in our subconscious. They went underground, 
like seeds. But like seeds and other underground agents, 
they are ex-“seed”’-ingly active, and will win the day. 
Tf planted right, they form powerful success-habits. 


We said they would do two things for us: intensify 
our inner drives, and select for us parts of our environ- 
ment which, again, will help us toward success. As for 
the first point, Shakespeare wrote “Love grows by what 
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it feeds on.” And we say today, “Nothing succeeds like 
success.” Both are true. As our’success-ideas work on 
the outer environment for us, make headway, and bear 
fruit, they react favorably on our inner drives, strength- 
ening them. Remember the four elements of learning — 
drive, response, cue and reinforcement (reward)? The 
reward of success reacts on the original drive, giving 
us confidence in our judgment and our choice of goals. 


Now how do success-ideas select for us what we may 
call “success-parts” of our environment? Well, imagine 
five men looking at the same plot of ground. One is a 
farmer — and he is wondering what the soil can be 
made to produce. A second is an artist, who sees the 
colors and contours of the scene, and wants to paint it. 
The third is a realtor, who considers how the ground 
would subdivide, and what bulldozing and pipe-laying 
are necessary. The fourth is a city assessor who is “us- 
ing” the land only to figure a basis for taxation. The 
fifth man remembers he played baseball on this same 
soil as a boy; and he is filled with tender and haunting 
memories. 


What differences in the attitudes of these five! Each 
selects from the outer environment what his inner at- 
titude directs him to. And each gets from this same out- 
er environment what he wants to get! 


In precisely the same way, when each of us looks at 
the difficult life-road ahead, he sees it in terms of his 
life-attitudes, Let us now use this imagination we have 
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been talking about. Imagine two men, pilgrims and 
waytarers, looking ahead at a long, tortuous, stony road 
winding through many passes and rising gradually to 
a far distant summit. One man concentrates on the 
dark mountain shadows, the dangerous ravines, the diz- 
zying heights, the distance of the goal and the depth of 
the sheer, deadly drops. And he says “I can’t make it.” 
With that attitude, even if he tries, his chances of suc- 
cess are slim. But he probably never even starts the trip. 


The other man concentrates on the road itself, keep- 
ing his studious eye on it steadily as the narrow ribbon 
leads him slowly up, in imagination, to the summit. He 
avoids the scare-sights that the other man is focussing 
on, and finally brings his gaze back down and centers 
it on the very next step ahead. Here all is visible and 
clear before him. And this brings him the happy thought 
that, “Every next step of the way will show up just as 
clearly when I actually get to it.” Probably it will. This 
man will start the trip, and eventually reach his goal. He 
is no fool because he knows there are risks but never 
tells himself as he takes the first step, “I may not suc- 
ceed.” He refuses to think about not succeeding. Instead, 
he deliberately starts the journey with all his capacities 
exerted toward reaching the summit. 


One man is setting up failure-symbols while the other 
is setting up success symbols. Both types of symbols are 
there, just as the shadow and the sun, the depths and 
the heights, failure and success are also scattered along 
everyone’s road of life. It is clear, then, that the inner 
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attitudes with which we face the road ahead, determine 
largely what we see on it and along it. If we look at the 
yawning gulf below the connecting plank, we fall off, If 
we look at the plank, we get across. The latter is the only 
course to success. Why not follow this course? 


Many of us find it difficult to be cheerful. And we 
may wonder about the relationship between cheerful- 
ness and reason. Perhaps we ask ourselves, “What if 
the road ahead has more obstacles, dangers and terrors 
than it has aids for me? What if I can prove there are 
more chances for me to fail than to succeed? Then why 
should I be irrational and keep going forward?” 


The solid and satisfying answer is to remember this 
fact that we are bipolar, both perceiving external condi- 
tions and feeling inner drives, needs and goals. Of course 
the person who concentrates on the dark ravines and 
the dark sides of the clouds starts out by attending to 
the failure-symbols. He is off balance even for the ex- 
ternal part of his job. But the real answer is this: — one 
does not decide the course of a general action on the 
basis of environment. This would be i ignoring the great 
inner strength that each of us has by nature, For success 
itself, we depend on our inner motives, our drive. 


Self-hypnosis is therefore to be applied as follows: 
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1. “Soul-searching.” Formation of goals, ideals. Refer 
to questionnaire on page 80. 


2 A pre-hypnotic talk with oneself. Relaxation; get- 
ting into the mood. 


3. Imagining. Here we use hypnosis proper; a stage 
that is capable of great development in each of us. 


4. Action according to the post-hypnotic suggestions 
already formed. 


About this fourth stage, two points are important. 
First, this stage goes on during everyday conscious life. 
Our most dynamic success-ideas, even though they come 
frequently into consciousness, work subconsciously for 
the most part. - 


Second, you can learn to do this invaluable feat, some- 
times called “thinking your way to success,” if you take 
the time for it. If you fail to use the technique success- 
fully, then you have not given it a fair trial. Most of us 
fail by not trying. We must remember it takes time to 
form any habit. Think how many years it took to learn 
to read and write, how discouraged we often were, and 
yet how invaluable this knowledge is. Think how pain- 
fully we learned to swim, to ride a bicycle, to ice-skate, 
to roller-skate. When it comes to self-hypnosis, we forget 
these things and want success in an hour. We can indeed 
achieve it, but we must realize we are forming a new 
habit and it will take time. We should work every day 
at it. If we do, we shall without question see ourselves 
progress. 
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We must decide what we want, and then visualize 
this. We may want to stop smoking, stop drinking, start 
being cheerful, start feeling more energetic, start taking 
steps toward business, literary or domestic success, 
Whatever it is, these things certainly can be done. So 
whatever you want to do, start working on it in the way 
stated above. Anyone who has felt a big increase in his 
energy, for example, and sees it stay with him day after 
day — all from “talking to himself” — will be sold on 
self-hypnosis. 


Let us see how we can achieve the self-hypnotic state. 
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The Techniques of Achieving Self-Hypnosis 


W. are in accord that wonderful benefits can be de- 
rived from the judicious use of self-hypnosis. The prob- 
lem confronting us at this time is how do we achieve this 
highly desirable state. There are many procedures that 
will assure you the acquisition of self-hypnosis. Some 
individuals will achieve it by any procedure and others 
only through a technique that is especially suited to their 
needs. The important point to keep in mind is that if you 
persevere you will finally acquire the conditioned reflex 
pattern which is the basis of self-hypnosis. 


Some individuals will achieve self-hypnosis almost in-’ 
stantaneously and others will succeed in this only af- 
ter many weeks or even months. The reasons for this dif- 
ference will be discussed in detail a little later. Your au- 
thor has hypnotized and conditioned people for self-hyp- 
nosis within a matter of a few minutes. He has also been 
perplexed because of the many sessions it was necessary 
to spend with certain subjects before getting them into 
hypnosis. 


Once you have hypnotized a subject, you need only 
give him a post-hypnotic suggestion that he can put 
himself under with a certain phrase or keyword, or by 
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counting to three. This then acts as the stimulus for the 
conditioned response which in this case happens to be 
the self-hypnotic state. It is similar to Pavlov’s dog ex- 
periment. Every time the bell rang, the dog salivated in- 
voluntarily. There are many other examples of the con- 
ditioned response mechanism, but the above example 
will suffice for our purpose of explanation. Once the sub- 
ject has been properly conditioned, he can always bring 
about this stimulus response cycle. He accomplishes this 
just as fast as he can repeat the key words. Simple 
enough, isn’t it? It is, when the subject responds easily. 
But when he doesn’t, that’s when we can run into a stale- 
mate. Let us examine this more closely. 


Many individuals have asked, “What is the easiest 
and quickest way of achieving self-hypnosis?” The ans- 
wer, of course, is to be hypnotized and then be given a 
post-hypnotic suggestion that you can put yourself un- 
der by repeating a key word or phrase. 


Thereafter whenever you wish to hypnotize yourself, 
silently count to three or repeat the key phrase and you 
will again be in the hypnotic state. Once in this state, 
you will be able to consciously give yourself whatever 
constructive suggestions you desire. These suggestions 
will then implant themselves in your subconscious mind 
and will work in a positive manner for you. 


You learn to apply the following situation to your- 
self. Once a subject has been hypnotized you can always 
re-hypnotize him as he has learned to respond to hyp- 
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nosis, The conditioning pattern has been established. 
You need only know how to bring about this response 
again. This is similar to sitting down to typewrite or 
to play the piano after a long lapse of time. As you be- 
gin to type or play the piano your fingers seem to move 
in an involuntary manner to the keys and notes. The 
same is true with any musical instrument. The condi- 
tioned response pattern is never lost, so to speak. It is 
lodged in the subconscious. Once the subject has been 
hypnotized the conditioned reflex pattern is set into mo- 
tion. The proper stimulus will then produce the response 
which in our case is self-hypnosis. 


Hypnosis has been defined as a state of exagger- 
ated or heightened suggestibility, either brought about 
by a hypnotist or self-induced. How do you determine 
if a subject is under hypnosis? By giving him a post- 
hypnotic suggestion to carry out and observing if he 
does it or by challenging him to open his eyes or move 
a limb until you say a certain word or give him a certain 
count. 


The subject has closed his eyes and you want to know 
if he is under hypnosis. You might give him the follow- 
ing suggestions: “When I count to three you will try 
to open your eyes but will find that you will not be able 
to do so until I reach the count of five.” You proceed 
to count to three. If the subject opens his eyes at the 
count of three, you know the subject is not under hyp- 
nosis. If he tries to open his eyes but cannot then you 
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know he is under hypnosis. Should you wish to deter- 
mine the depth of hypnosis you can proceed to tell him 
that he cannot move an arm or foot until you give the 
predetermined count. Methods for deepening the hyp- 
notic state and tests for determining whether the subject 
is in the lethargic, cataleptic or somnambulistic state 
are outlined in my two books, “Hypnotism Revealed” 
and “Advanced Techniques of Hypnosis.” If you are 
not familiar with the technical procedures, you should 
read them. Should you want to determine if you are 
under hypnosis or the depth of the hypnotic state achiev- 
ed, you would give yourself these same tests. You need 
only a light state of hypnosis to achieve beneficial re- 
sults. 


We know that the hypnotic state is characterized by 
extreme responsiveness to suggestion. You can use this 
information for conditioning yourself in self-hypnosis. 
Here is a standard procedure that you can follow. Lie 
down on a comfortable couch or sit in a comfortable 
", easy chair. Choose a spot on the ceiling and keep look- 
-ing at it. Now mentally give yourself suggestions that 
your eyes are becoming heavy and tired. Give yourself 
_ the suggestions that as you count to ten your eyes will 
become very heavy and watery and that you will find 
it impossible to keep your eyelids open by the time you 
reach ten. If you find that you cannot keep them open 
and have to close them, then you are probably under 
hypnosis. At this point deepen the state by again slowly 
counting to ten. Between each count mentally give your- 
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self suggestions that you are falling into a deep hypnotic 
state. Give yourself suggestions of relaxation. Try to 
reach a state where you feel you are about to fall asleep. 
Some may get a very light feeling throughout the body; 
others may get a heavy feeling. Whatever it is, this is 
the time to test yourself to determine if you are under 
hypnosis. 


If you respond properly to the tests, give yourself the 
post-hypnotic suggestion that you will be able to put 
yourself under later by counting to three, or using any 
specific phrase that you desire. You have achieved self- 
hypnosis and can benefit from it. Continue using it every 
day and give yourself the following post-hypnotic sug- 
gestion every time you work with it, that at each succeed- 
ing session you will fall into a deeper state and that the 
suggestions will work more forcefully with each repe- 
tition. 

Let us assume that your eyes did not become heavy. 
Then take a longer count. You can count to one hundred 
if you need this period of time to assure an eye closure. 
The closing of the eyes is the first sign that you are in 
a receptive frame of mind. Let us assume that you get 
the eye closure, but other tests do not work. Take a 
longer count to get yourself in the very relaxed state. 
Once you achieve this you should be able to respond 
properly. 

Here are some instructions that must be followed each 
time that you work towards acquiring the self-hypnotic 
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state. Regardless of the depth that you have achieved 
and whether or not you have responded to any of the 
tests, give yourself the following suggestions: “The next 
time I hypnotize myself, I shall fall into a deeper and 
sounder state.” You should also give yourself whatever 
suggestions you desire as though you were in a very deep 
state of hypnosis. You may ask, “If I’m not under hyp- 
nosis, why give myself the suggestions?” You do this so 
that you will begin to form the conditioned reflex pat- 
tern. Keep at it. One of the times that you work at ach- 
ieving self-hypnosis, the conditioned response will take 
hold - - - you will have self-hypnosis from that time on. 
It is like learning to drive an automobile with a clutch. 
At first, you must consciously go through the process of 
putting your foot on the clutch and shifting gears. Us- 
ually there is a grinding of the gears and you feel quite 
conspicuous about it, but gradually you learn to do this 
almost automatically and you gain confidence in your 
driving ability. The same is true of hypnosis. As you 
work at your task, you gradually get the feel of it and 
you achieve proficiency in it. 


Are there any mechanical aids that will help a person 
acquire self-hypnosis? The answer is “Yes.” We have at 
our disposal such aids as the hypnotic crystal ball, the 
hypno-timer, the metronome, musical records, hypnotic 
records and the hypno-disc. However, the use of these 
devices does not assure the success of hypnosis. They 
only help in establishing the conditioned response. Ac- 
tually a spot on the ceiling is all that you need. Should 
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you find that a particular device is suited to your per- 
sonality, use it. More than once a person has told me 
that he didn’t want to use the metronome as he was com- 
pelled to practice at a musical instrument as a child and 
this recalled unpleasant memories. Others respond fav- 
orably almost instantaneously to metronomes, etc. 


We realize that the fascination technique is used to 
tire the eyes. It is our goal to take advantage of the con- 
ditioning process that has been established over many 
years of falling asleep when the eyes become heavy.’ 
When they begin to tire, it sets into motion the condi- 
tioned reflex pattern of falling asleep but instead of the 
subject falling sound asleep we actually purposely con- 
tinue to talk to him and thus prevent him from doing 
so. In this manner, we lull the conscious mind while we 
reach into the subconscious. Many times if you stop 
talking to a hypnotized person he will fall asleep. Should 
you fall asleep while working with self-hypnosis this is 
perfectly alright as the suggestions will reach the sub- 
conscious while you are passing from consciousness to 
unconsciousness. 


Since the tape recorder has become a household in- 
strument, a novel yet effective way of inducing hyp- 
nosis is now available. It consists of the individual 
recording a hypnotic induction talk on tape and then 
playing it back to himself with the suggestions that he 
wants. Some people find it just too much effort even to 
give themselves suggestions once they have reached a 
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state of quiescence. This solves the problem very nicely. 
I have had individuals achieve self-hypnosis in this 
manner when all other techniques have failed. With 
this procedure you can record a hypnotic talk for five 
minutes, ten minutes, an hour or whatever time you 
felt was necessary. (I personally feel that the length of 
time spent with the induction of hypnosis is not the 
criteria. In my practice, I find that most subjects re- 
spond at the beginning of the hour session rather than 
at the end of it. I rarely find that after continuously 
working with the subject for an hour does the subject 
finally succumb to hypnosis. It is a rather interesting 
observation.) The point therefore is, that you may re- 
cord your own hypnotic talk, however short, and play 
it back to yourself. This might be your most effective 
device. 


Of all the procedures that I know, I would say that 
the use of the hypnodisc and the hypnotic record are 
two of the most helpful and least expensive means of 
achieving self-hypnosis. As you probably know, the hyp- 
nodisc has the general appearance of a phonograph rec- 
ord. It measures twelve inches in diameter and has a 
hole in the center so that it can be placed on a phono- 
graph turntable. As you watch this revolve it immedi- 
ately tires the eyes and helps to put you in the proper 
frame of mind for hypnosis. It sells for one dollar and 
can be obtained directly from my office. 


One of the main problems confronting most individ- 
uals is that they cannot avail themselves of professional 
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help too readily in acquiring self-hypnosis. This is be- 
cause there are relatively few men engaged in this work. 
This of course presents a problem. The most practical 
method of achieving self-hypnosis is to be hypnotized by 
an operator and given the post-hypnotic suggestion that 
you can put yourself under hypnosis by a key phrase. 
The advantages of working with a hypnotist are self- 
evident. No mechanical technique can take the place 
of this interpersonal help. 

We are confronted with the problem of-someone want- 
ing self-hypnosis and not being easily accessible to out- 
side assistance. I have already outlined techniques that 
you can use to assist you in achieving self-hypnosis. 
These procedures will work if followed diligently. 

Since most homes contain a phonograph player, the 
use of hypnotic records has been instrumental in help- 
ing many to acquire self-hypnosis. It goes without say- 
ing that the conditioning process may take some time 
by this technique although many report achieving im- 
mediate results. The next problem is what type of a 
record should be made. What technique should be em- 
ployed? What type of background should be used? It 
is evident that no record will be suited to everyone’s 
needs.and an attempt can only be made to make a hyp- 
notic record that will have universal appeal with the 
hope that it will serve in instructing and conditioning 
those interested in acquiring self-hypnosis. I have ex- 
perimented with many types of records containing vari- 
ous technical procedures and can tell you that it is im- 
possible to devise a method that will please everyone. 
[ 129 | 
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You can, of course, make your own conditioning record 
to suit your néeds. Should you have a tape recorder, 
you can experiment with various inductions until you 
achieve one that does the job for you. I repeat this be- 
cause it is of the first importance for you to keep it in 
mind, 

‘I have made two hypnotic records. These records 
have been instrumental in teaching the techniques of 
self-hypnosis as well as hetero-hypnosis. One record 
contains a musical background and the other a metro- 
nome background. I have had many comments on the 
records. I have had people tell me that the record helped 
them achieve self-hypnosis after the very first time that 
they played it and others tell me that it didn’t work 
even though they played the record a hundred times. 
Why this paradoxical situation? Obviously the answer 
must lie within the individual himself. Perhaps the 
subject was really hypnotized but failed to recognize 
the hypnotic state. There can be many answers. 

. I have had cases where the musical hypnotic record 
worked after the individual had failed to achieve self- 
hypnosis with the aid of the metronome hypnotic record. 
‘I have had the converse of this situation as well. In the 
final analysis there is no set procedure that can be ap- 
plied to every case. It is just a matter of trying each 
particular method. I have recently had very good suc- 
cess with a miniature hypnodisc about the size of a half 
dollar. This is covered with a transparent, finely grooved 
glass that refracts the lines of the miniature hypnodisc 
in a very striking and interesting manner. Perhaps the 
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„success of hypnosis in these cases is the result of this 


innovation. Perhaps this device was instrumental in fi- 
nally capturing the full attention of the subject’s con- 
scious mind while the suggestions at last reached his 
subconscious. The point to keep in mind is that it is 
difficult to pin-point the success or failure of a particu- 
lar method of induction. ' 


I have made another hypnotic record dealing with 
self-hypnosis exclusively. In this record, the background 
of the music and metronome is left out. All that you 
hear is my voice. I have introduced some specialized 
techniques that I have found most effective in condi- 
tioning my subjects for self-hypnosis and which I hope 
will help you in attaining the art of self-hypnosis. Both 
sides of the’ record are concerned with self-hypnosis. 
The record is made of a 78 R.P.M., break resistant con- 
struction and can be played on any standard phono- 
graph player. It is titled, “Self-Hypnosis Record No. 3.” 
It sells for five dollars and can be obtained directly 
from me. Write to: Melvin Powers, 1324 Wilshire Blvd., 
Los Angeles 17S, California. 


As mentioned previously in this chapter, it is always 
best to avail yourself of professional help in attaining 
self-hypnosis. Over the last few years, numerous doc- 
tors have taken instruction in hypnosis. I would suggest 
asking your family physician to recommend someone to 
you. Your local hospital or mental hygiene society might 
also have this information. 
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CHAPTER X 


If You Have Attempted to Achieve 
Self-Hypnosis, But Failed 


I should like to stress the following fact. The success 
of hypnosis does not depend so much upon the hypnotist 
but rather upon the subject. In the final analysis, the 
subject responds to hypnosis when he is ready both con- 
sciously and subconsciously to do so. We certainly re- 
alize that when an attempt is made to.achieve the self- 
hypnotic state and the subject does not respond to it, 
the obvious explanation must be either conscious or 
subconscious resistance, j 


` I have had many subjects tell me after they were hyp- 
notized and conditioned for self-hypnosis that the rea- 
son I was not successful in hypnotizing them sooner 
was because they were not ready to “let go,” so to speak. 
We must bear in mind that the hypnotic setting is an 
unfamiliar one to the subject and that naturally he feels 
a bit uneasy in this situation and is waiting for “some- 
thing to happen.” It is similar to that of going to a psy- 
chotherapist for help. The average person may find it 
rather difficult to relate himself to the therapist. He 
likes to feel his way in this interpersonal relationship 
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and does not, as a rule, verbalize freely, until he is se- 
cure in this relationship. This identical situation is 
prevalent in working with hypnosis. 


If the subj ect fails to respond to hypnosis, he may not 
be consciously aware of the reason or the area of resis- 
tance. It is the job of the hypnotist to overcome this re- 
sistance which at times can be very trying, to say the 
least. Of course, it is very gratifying for the operator 
when a subject responds easily to hypnosis and is con- 
ditioned just about instantaneously for self-hypnosis. 
The results, many times, seem miraculous. We are, as 
stated previously, primarily concerned in this chapter 
with those individuals who for some reason do not read- 
ily respond to hypnosis. 


What is the answer to this problem? Obviously there 
is no set answer and one must use whatever techniques 
and methods he has at his disposal. You may be very 
well versed in the theory, technique and application of 
hypnosis but somehow you just do not respond to it. 
You may even state that you have no fear of hypnosis 
and have pursued this endeavor for some time. Let us 
see if we cannot throw some light on the problem. 

The analogy, I believe, is similar to the patient with 
a neurosis seeking the help of a therapist. The former 
certainly wants to rid himself of the psychological dis- 
order but the problem can persist even though the pa- 
tient understands the psychodynamic mechanisms work- 
ing in his case. It may take a long time to unshackle the 
symptoms of his maladjustment. 
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I would like to relate a common occurrence that takes 
place in my office. A subject comes to me stating that 
he would like to learn self-hypnosis. He tells me he has 
been working at it for a long time and has not been able 
to “get it,” so to speak. Our conversation bears out the 
fact that the subject has hypnotized many individuals 
but he cannot put himself under hypnosis! Logically it 
would seem that this individual should understand the 
technique of acquiring self-hypnosis and have little dif- 
ficulty in acquiring it. But this by no means unfailingly 
bears fruit. What is this seemingly insurmountable dif- 
ficulty? Let us review the facts. The subject has no con- 
scious fear of hypnosis, he has an excellent understand- 
ing of hypnosis and has even hypnotized and condi- 
tioned others for self-hypnosis but has been unable to 
acquire this state himself. I want to assure you that this 
dilemma, like all problems can be solved. 


After we have discussed the subject’s inability to 
achieve hypnosis, I decide to work with the subject and 
see Just how far he does respond. An amazing thing 
sometimes happens! He responds immediately. The eye 
test works, the arm test works, he responds to post-hyp- 
. „notic suggestion as though he had been hypnotized 
many times. The truth of the matter is that he has been 
hypnotized many times but he has not been aware of it. 
Within a matter of minutes, he is putting himself under 
hypnosis. He has acquired the art of self-hypnosis. He is 
an excellent subject. He is perplexed but happy. Where 
can we find the clue for this seemingly unaccountable 
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immediate response? This, of course, is our challenge. 
Let me give you some of my thinking on this matter. 


F or many years, before I would begin to hypnotize a 
subject, I would have him answer a complete question- 
naire regarding his conception of various phases of hyp- 
nosis. It was a multiple choice type of a questionnaire 
and the subject needed only to check one or two of sev- 
eral possible answers. Nine out of ten prospective sub- 
jects felt they would not be aware of or remember 
what happened while under hypnosis. Eight out of ten 
felt that they could be made to reveal “secrets” or infor- 
mation about themselves and be made to do things con- 
trary to their will. Eight out of ten felt that they would 
be submitting their “will” to the hypnotist and that the 
hypnotist would have complete control of them. The sub- 
ject was asked to rate himself relative to what type of 
a subject he thought he would be. Choices given were: 
Excellent, good, average, poor, very difficult. I would 
like to point out an extremely interesting result of this 
inquiry. I never got a response of excellent or good. Very 
few gave an answer of average and most rated them- 
selves as poor or very difficult. They were equally divid- 
ed on the last two responses. The above questions were 
interspersed among fifty in all. I felt the stated an- 
swers to be most informative. Let us discuss them in se- 
quence and see what light they can throw on the sub- 
ject of self-hypnosis. 


The average subject feels that he will be “knocked 
out” when he goes under hypnosis. Therefore, as long as 
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he can hear you or surrounding noises the subject feels 
that he is not actually “under.” We know this to be false 
however, since he must hear you in order to carry out 
suggestions. The subject, though, rarely thinks of this 
and should you ask him if he is hypnotized, he will in- 
varibly say “no.” 


You then ask the subject who is actually hypnotized 
to tell you why he feels that he is not under hypnosis. 
He usually says that he can hear accompanying noises 
plus the fact that he can hear you talking to him. Re- 
member he feels that he must be “knocked out.” You 
do not convince him though that he is under hypnosis 
until you challenge him to open his eyelids before you 
give the key word to do so. He is very surprised to find 
out that he cannot open his eyes or do other things of 
his own volition if you tell him that he cannot do it. By 
these tests you naturally convince him that he is hyp- 
notized. You further clarify his misconception about be- 
ing “knocked out.” 


Even when the subject responds by entering the som- 
nambulistic state, the deepest in hypnosis, he still hears 
you and is fully aware of what is going on. It is only 
when you give him a post-hypnotic suggestion not to 
recall anything, that he will later claim he has not been 
hypnotized. Or he may admit he has been hypnotized, 
but cannot remember what.he said or did, or what you 
told him during this period. In conditioning a subject 
for self-hypnosis, I always suggest to the subject that he 
will be fully aware of what has transpired since there 
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is no need to have it otherwise. In fact, you want to 
make certain that the subject does recall exactly what 
he has said and done. This will go a long way in helping 


him achieve greater depth in the hypnotic process and 
reach his goal quicker. 


You will recall that we were trying to determine why 
our subject, who was a good hypnotist himself, had re- 
sponded so rapidly to hypnosis in view of his protesta- 
tion that he was a very recalcitrant subject. Have you 
reached a decision? If not, let me tell you how I an- 
alyzed this case. It is my feeling that this particular sub- 
ject, like many others, had already achieved the self- 
hypnotic state but was not aware of it. It may be likened 
to digging for gold in a mine that really has it. You 
have actually dug the gold, but discard it because you 
are unable to recognize it, since the gold needs proces- 
sing before it will glitter. The same is true of acquiring 
self-hypnosis. You have the self-hypnosis, you do not 
recognize it, you disregard it and wonder why you 
haven’t achieved it. The analogy would be similar to 
your telling me there was no gold in the gold mine be- 
cause you had dug for a long period and could not find 
it. In reality you had acquired the gold but failed to rec- 
ognize its characteristics. 


The question in your mind may be, “Why doesn’t the 
subject recognize it?” I think that he is looking for 
“something to happen” but is not sure himself what this 
something is and is positive that he does not have the 
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hypnosis because he is aware of what is happening. He is 
not “knocked out” so to speak and because of this he 
reasons he is therefore not under hypnosis. This is a com- 
mon mistake and one that I feel explains why many 
supposedly very difficult subjects respond immedi- 
ately upon working with them for but a minute or two. 
I am fully aware that there may be many other psycho- 
dynamic factors working because the subject has avail- 
ed himself of a professional hypnotist but I fully believe 
that, in the last analysis, the subject was just not able 
to recognize the self-attained hypnotic state. 


The obvious question is, “How can you recognize 
when you have the self-hypnotic state?” The easiest 
thing to do is to give yourself an eye test or arm test. If 
you respond properly then you know you are in the self- 
hypnotic state. You can also give yourself a post-hyp- 
notic suggestion such as that a cigarette will taste bitter. 
If it does then you know that you were in the hypnotic 
state or are still in this state. Jt is usually very difficult 
for the subject to feel that he is in the hypnotic state. 
Why? Because he does not feel any appreciable differ- 
ence from his normal waking state. Many subjects will 
get a drifting or floating feeling. I can best describe this 
state as similar to that of falling sound asleep. In the 
moments just before sleep you are half awake and half 
asleep. You know you will be sound asleep in a minute 
or two. If you want to resist sleep, you can. But if you 
do not, then you will fall sound asleep. We experience 
this every night. For additional information on this 
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problem of recognizing the self-hypnotic state see the 
chapter, “The Techniques of Achieving Self-Hypnosis.” 


I stated previously that at times the attainment of 
self-hypnosis can be quite complex and defy all the 
theories that we have at our disposal. A physician who 
was using hypnosis with gratifying results was interest- 
ed in achieving the self-hypnotic state for a personal 
problem. He had tried by himself and failed and had 
also failed with the help of an associate. He had written 
me and asked what the chances were of my hypnotizing 
him should he come to Los Angeles. I should tell you 
that he lived in Florida and certainly this was not ex- 
actly a convenient trip as I am in Los Angeles. I can as- 
sure you that I did not encourage him to come here as 
one cannot determine if this will take one visit, one 
week, one month or one year. I suggested that he con- 
tinue working with his associate. Another month went 
by and he wrote again saying that nothing had happened. 


He decided to spend his vacation in Southern Cali- 
fornia and therefore would be able to see me. This doc- 
tor who I had supposed would require a great deal 
of conditioning went under hypnosis within three min- 
utes after I started working with him. I am discounting 
the usual pre-hypnosis discussion. He restated his en- 
deavor along these lines in person but I did not go into 
a long theoretical discussion with him since I felt that 
this would not help in his case. I proceeded to work with 
him within a half hour of the time that I first met him. 


I was surprised when he responded immediately to hyp- 
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nosis. He was not only surprised but amazed. I cannot 
tell you why he responded so easily. The doctor could 
not relate anything that would give us insight into his 
case. He just said he went under and that was about all! 
I have presented this case to show that we do not have al] 
the answers to this problem of the induction of hypnosis. 
I could have failed. 


I have had very similar cases where I have failed after 
many attempts and am still puzzled because of the neg- 
ative results. I believe that a further discussion of some 
other related factors may help us. I say may help us be- 
cause every so often, even with all of our knowledge, we 
‘are still unable to help a person who is desirous of self- 
hypnosis. The complexity of the problem is similar to 
the physician wondering why a patient has an adverse 
reaction from a particular medicine, in view of the fact 
that the former has often administered this medication 
successfully. Saying that the patient has a sensitivi- 
ty to the medicine does not really solve the problem. Es- 
sentially this is our problem with hypnosis. We can pos- 
tulate many theories and point out cases where they 
would bear fruit admirably. But then we are confronted 
with the case where the subject should respond but 
doesn’t. We are also presented with situations where 
we feel the subject will not respond easily — and lo 
and behold he responds immediately ! 


Let us examine the other obvious areas of resistance. 
Because most subjects feel they will be “knocked out,” 
they also feel that during this time they will reveal 
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things about themselves that they do not wish known. 
I suppose they acquire this idea from the movies and 
television plays. Invariably you will see a subject hyp- 
notized and relating things about himself. Upon being 
awakened from the hypnotized state, he remembers noth- 
ing that he has said. You might say, “I have nothing to 
hide.” I am not inferring that you do, but when the sub- 
ject is confronted by this unfamiliar task, he many times 
begins to think that he doesn’t want the hypnotist to 
know his innermost thoughts and therefore he goes 
along with the hypnotic procedure, but still resists until 
he is sure of himself in this interpersonal relationship. 
It is like trying to fall asleep while keeping one eye open 
so that you don’t miss anything. 


The hypnotized subject never begins to talk unless 
he is asked to do so. Should the hypnotist question him 
about a matter that the subject did not want to discuss, 
the subject would tell the hypnotist this. If the hypnotist 
persisted in this line of questioning the subject would 
wake up. May I call your attention again to the fact 
that the subject is always aware of what is going on. He 
is not an automaton which can talk and move only when 
told to do so by the hypnotist. Dr. Lewis Wolberg in his 
book, “Hypnoanalysis,” (p. 176, pub. Grune & Stratton, 
1945) states this very clearly and emphatically. This 
common misconception must be clarified before many 
subjects will allow themselves to be hypnotized. 


Another stumbling block is the common feeling that 
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once hypnotized, the subject’s will is easily subjugateg 
to that of the hypnotist’s. The subject feels that he will 
be subservient to every wish of the hypnotist. This at. 
titude comes from the fact that in most fictional stories 
the hypnotist is always pictured as a “Svengali.” He is 
never portrayed as an individual who has learned to use 
the power of suggestion for constructive purposes. And 
so we can see that when the subject decides to be hyp- 
notized these conscious and subconscious fears can rise 
to create a mental block. You only have success in these 
cases after the subject is educated to the facts. 


I should now like to discuss what I consider the most 
important problem to overcome if you are to achieve self- 
hypnosis. You will recall that I stated in response to a 
questionnaire which I had prospective subjects fill in, 
that just about all subjects rated themselves either as 
poor or difficult subjects. As long as this attitude per- 
sists, the subject responds neither to hetero-hypnosis nor 
self-hypnosis. 


This common response held true for ninety-eight per- 
cent of the subjects questioned. The interesting and per- 
plexing question is, “Why do subjects share this com- 
mon view?” You might try to analyze your own feelings 
on this question. I see this problem in terms of a frac- 
tional equation. The strong desire to achieve self-hyp- 
nosis represents the numerator and the common denom- 
inator represents this negative feeling. Remember as 
with all problems this problem can be solved as well, 
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Perhaps the following information will help us in the 
solution of this problem. Ninety percent of the subjects 
questioned felt that a person with a “weak will” would 
respond very quickly to hypnosis. There seems to be a 
stigma attached to anyone with a “weak will.” Should 
the subject thus respond easily to hypnosis, this would 
mean he has a “weak will”—which belief in the sub- 
ject’s mind doesn’t carry a mark of distinction. It is 
looked upon as rather a debasing characteristic. Presum- 
ably, if the subject responds easily, he looks at himself 
as the “Mortimer Snerd” type of individual. Thus we 
once again see the inner conflict of wanting to respond 
and yet consciously or unconsciously resisting it. In most 
cases, I would say that these feelings operate on an un- 
- conscious level; yet they naturally affect the results. 


I hope that I have given you some additional insight 
into the problem of achieving self-hypnosis. If you per- 
severe you will finally achieve your goal. In closing this 
book, I would like to emphasize once again a very im- 
portant factor. The success of self-hypnosis depends 
upon the receptiveness of the subject. In the final analy- 
sis, the subject responds when he is wholeheartedly 


ready to do so. 
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